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Introduction 

By Orme Agnus 

OUR village is exactly seven and a quarter 
miles from Suckton, and it is to Suckton 
we have to go when we want to take a railway 
journey or despatch a telegram ; and my friends 
in town cannot understand how I manage to 
exist year after year in civilization and yet not 
of it It may be a pretty village, say they, 
and rural life may have its charms when taken 
in small doses and at proper intervals ; but 
eccentric indeed must be the man with pre- 
tensions to culture who spends the early sum- 
mer of his life in a remote village, where his 
only intellectual equals are the parson and the 
doctor, where comes not cab and 'bus, nor any 
evening papers, where gas and the simplest 
elements of sanitary science are unknown, and, 
in short, where life is lethaigy. 
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To that I reply, firstly, that we do not possess 
a doctor, but have a touching faith in poultices 
and linseed-tea as universal panaceas, and only 
call in the Suckton practitioner in critical cases ; 
secondly, that ours is indeed a pretty village, 
and the tramp can rest by the roadside under 
the shade of the noblest elms in Dorset ; and, 
thirdly, I insist that when your eye and ear 
are cultivated by years of residence among the 
peasants, and always provided that you are not 
arrogant and superior, not even mighty London 
can furnish more interest and excitement The 
appetite of the city-dweller is cloyed, and only 
highly-spiced news can move him from his 
calm. When a great financial house is totter- 
ing, when war is looming, when a Ministry is 
on the brink of a crisis, the city is stirred to its 
depths. Yes, but we were in a fever last year 
when it was reported that potato disease had 
broken out in the allotments and the infection 
was spreading. Pleuro-pneumonia and swine 
fever are vulgar and trivial things to a man 
whose fortunes depend on the fluctuations of 
the Kaffir market, but if he earned nine shillings 
a week, and there was a sow in the sty with her 
month-old progeny, swine fever would give him 
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as many heart-thrills as a violent drop in South 
African mines. 

"A pretty spot," say my young literary friends, 
but they hint that it cannot be good policy for me 
to live surrounded by so little '' life." Surely a 
man of observation can exhaust half a dozen 
villages in a month — and I may remark that my 
clever young friend, Wilmer, after a visit of 
fifty-seven hours' duration, was able to speak 
dogmatically in the Club on rural problems, 
and contributed an article on ''The Peasant at 
Home" €0 one of the reviews. I am always 
insisting that it is a physiological and psycho- 
logical fact that the peasant's heart is not on 
the outside, and you cannot read it in five 
minutes' acquaintance. Life in the village as 
well as life in the town, for those who have 
eyes to see, is a palpitating drama, and beneath 
the surface of the idyllic village are the elemental 
passions of mankind. 

On the whole, we are a peaceable, orderly 
community, but the seven deadly sins are no 
peculiar product of the city. We are fain to 
believe in our village that the city is an evil 
enchantress, and that the desire for town-life is 
a craving that the good boy and innocent maid 
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will repress at all costs. But there are wives 
who weep in our village, there are maids whose 
fair fame has been besmirched, there are men 
in whom the ape and tiger lurk, and there are, 
it is my chiefest privilege to know, mean cottages 
lit by the magic light that kings have desired 
in vain to see, and careworn faces that are the 
masks of saints. 

Many of my friends are concerned about the 

dull life of the peasant, especially of the youth. 
There are no amusements for them. The eleva- 
ting concert and the informing lecture occur but 
seldom, the drama does not exist. Our good 
vicar, a few winters ago, under the auspices 
of the Technical Committee of the County, 
established lectures oh gardening and bee-keep- 
ing. A dozen or so of our young fellows 
attended, but before the end of the course they 
had dwindled to three. The vicar was greatly 
disappointed, and said some severe things. But 
on my suggestion the lectures the following 
winter were thrown open to both sexes, and 
were, in consequence, a great success ; for there 
is one amusement above all others in our vil- 
lage, and that is courting. Cricket is popular 
in the sunmier, and so is quoit-throwing, but 
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they are as water unto wine compared with 
"walken a maid out/' and in the long winter 
evenings it has indeed no rivals. No life can 
be called dull where there is that supreme 
desire of man for maid and maid for man. I 
have called it, unjustly, an amusement, for Love 
is ever the one serious business of life in the 
eyes of youth in our village, as elsewhere, as 
these pages will bear witness. 



THE MIRACULOUS INSPIRATION OF 

MR. JESTY 



The Miraculous Inspiration of 
Mr. Jesty 

CHAPTER I 

AT first sight it would not seem inspiriting to 
relate an episode in the life of Mr. John 
Jesty, a young man whom our village looked upon 
as the dullest youth within its borders. He was 
" a bit ov a zaft-head " in the judgment of even 
tolerant critics, and while irreverent youngsters 
delighted in tormenting him, there always seemed 
to me a shade of mockery or banter in the tone 
of all who had speech with him — the ** Mamen, 
Jock ; how goes it ? " was generally accompanied 
by a half-mocking laugh, as though it were absurd 
to imagine that he could give a sensible opinion 
on the weather or his own state of health. 

Not a brilliant or stimulating figure, the reader 
will rightly conclude. But for one short period 
in his life he breathed the divine air, that ex- 
alts the meanest of mankind above the princes 
of this world, and flamed into a romantic figure ; 

L.V. ^"^ B 
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and it is only because the history of that period 
will be a stimulus and encouragement to many 
unfortunate persons, that this account of Jock 
Jesty is presented to the reader. It must be 
taken as an incontrovertible fact that if inspira- 
tion came to him, there is none who may not 
hope, that the most stunted or most withered 
heart, to all appearance dry and lifeless, may 
suddenly feel the vivifying influence and bear 
the golden flowers of romance. 

Our village smithy stands nearly fifty yards off" 
the highway, and is hidden from the view of way- 
farers by great hawthorn hedges and fruit trees. 
The business had been carried on by Jestys from, 
at least, the days when the ruthless Corsican 
lay heavy on English hearts, for Mr. Hezekiah 
Jesty, the present smith, proudly tells how his 
grandfather made weapons for the men of the 
village in those nervous days, when, if a stranger 
rode or drove through the village street, every- 
body feared that he bore the ill- tidings, *' Boney 
be come." 

Mr. Jesty is one of our most substantial men, 
and his house is the most picturesque in the 
village, and more than once it has been repre- 
sented on the walls of the art galleries. Too 
often in our villages the picturesqueness that 
delights the eye of the artist means decay, 
leaking roofs, dripping walls, and rheumatics. It 
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is not SO, however, with Jesty's house. It is very 
old, but the builder wrought with loving care; 
and if the rooms are low and quaint in design, 
the rafters and joists are heart-of-oak, and the 
walls are nearly eighteen inches thick. In sum- 
mer the front and sides are hidden in roses and 
wistaria, the front garden is aflame with colour 
from roses, peonies, gilly-flowers, and hollyhocks, 
and the great kitchen-garden, among other things, 
grows the best apples and pears in Dorset. Even 
the smithy is wreathed with ivy and honeysuckle. 
There is an air of space and prosperity and con- 
tentment about the smithy and its surroundings 
that always impresses the town-dweller. 

The smithy yard has some title to be con- 
sidered our village forum. Drop in any evening 
and you will find one or two men smoking on the 
fence, and others leaning against the tree that 
crowns the grass-plot in the middle of the yard, 
and which is so well-kept, that it might be con- 
sidered a lawn. Some evenings you may find 
ten or a dozen lounging about, for the smith 
always works after tea for an hour at least, 
though, except in the busiest times, he will not 
allow his sons to do so. Boys, he sensibly says, 
work better for a bit of play. 

Mn Jesty by natural right is chief of our 
village fathers, who seek his society that they 
may be fortified against subde attacks from the 
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enemies of Things as They Are, and, particu- 
larly against the attacks of that arch-enemy of 
the social fabric — Robert Duplin. Mr. Jesty, as 
becomes a man of substance and a churchwarden, 
is a mighty defender of Church and State, and in 
our opinion has done as much as any man to pro- 
tect the great institutions of the country from 
those who would lay impious hands on them. 
" Mark my words," Pigsticker Jo has said 
solemnly more than once on leaving the smithy, 
" Mark my words : Hez Jesty baint gwain to 
live vor ever, 'zno, and when he be gone I 
wouldn' gie a brass varden vor Church and State 
in thease parts* God help Queen Victorier and 
Wold England iv Hez do gwo." There were no 
dissentients in Sam's audience. Gloomily they 
murmured their belief in the desperate condition 
of a Jesty less England, though William Blossom 
somewhat restored their confidence by pointing 
out that Jesty was lusty, and by God's grace 
might outlive all of them. 

Mr. Robert Duplin, against whose pernicious 
doctrines Hezekiah Jesty wages ruthless warfare, 
is the village cobbler, and of course a Radical. 
In this country there seems to be some affinity 
between leather and advanced opinions — in the 
villages at least the repairer of dilapidated foot- 
gear almost invariably sees the need of drastic 
remedies in the body politic. 
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Mr. Duplin was almost the solitary voice 
clamant in the wilderness of our village, for 
though we do not all don the colours of one 
party, Mr. Duplin's opinions are too extreme for 
all but one or two. He happens to be beset by 
the Demon of Alcohol, oftentimes, alas ! falling a 
victim to the foul sprite, and, consequently, our 
village, especially the womenkind, will persist in 
associating advanced opinions with periodic in- 
ebriety, and more than one mother has said with 
unmistakable earnestness that she would rather 
see her son in his grave than a convert to 
Duplin's views. Above everything, it is neces- 
sary for the reformer who wishes to spread his 
doctrines in our part of the country to be 
superior to the common weaknesses of humanity. 
A certain gentleman of unregulated passions, 
who sought to lift Hodge from the darkness of a 
belief in monarchies into the pure light of Re- 
publicanism, has left an ineffaceable impression 
in our neighbourhood that a disregard for the 
Seventh Commandment is the same thing as 
belief in republics. 

Mr. Duplin, save on the occasion when the 
demon has taken possession of him, is to be 
found at the smithy in the evening, " try en to 
knock a grain of zense into Jesty and t'others," 
but, according to his own account, finding it 
impossible to succeed against immovable ignor- 
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ance. He never has any intention of going near 
old Jesty and the gaping owls who foregather in 
the smithy yard About six he takes a stroll 
towards Suckton, or the Wood, or the Church 
Fields, and if an acquaintance should meet him 
and ask, ** Hello, Bobbie, baint 'ee gwain up- 
along to Jesty's thease evenen?" his invariable 
reply is, " No, that I baint ; it baint no use 
tryen to knock zense into wold Jesty and they 
wold apple- women who be there to listen to his 
zilly rubbish/' 

But the singular thing is that within fifteen 
minutes or so he is at the smithy — strictly on 
business. " Any ov 'ee zeen Zummerton (the 
carrier) pass along ? " he probably will inquire. 

*'No," is the answer. ''Why?" 

''Oh, I wanted to zend to a chap, 'zno, at 
Westwood, partic'ler," and before he leaves a 
full-dress debate will have to be adjourned to 
another evening, and the audience will have 
enjoyed themselves at Bobbie's discomfiture. 
Bobbie is a man of originality, for he has no 
less than three reasons for going near the smithy. 
One is the inquiry concerning the carrier, another 
is to ask if they have heard what pigs were fetch- 
ing in the market at Dorchester the previous 
Saturday, a third is to mention that if they want 
any cobbling done to send it at once, as he ex- 
pects to be very busy in a few days. 
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One evening in August an uncommon Robert 
Duplin i^roacbed the smithy. He had no 
excuse to offer for his presence, and having made 
a remark about the weather in a supercilious tone, 
he stood with a smile on his face and whistled 
softly. 

The audience settled themselves comfortably to 
listen to the resumption of the debate, but instead 
Bobbie laughed to himself, winked at the com- 
pany, and asked the smith, "Where be Jock 
to?" 

" Jock I " said Jesty ; " my Jock ? Did 'ee 
want en ? " 

"No," said Bobbie, with a chuckling laugh, 
"no, / don't want Jock, he, he! Want en.^ 
No," and he laughed again. 

" He be gone to Tunney's to play draughts, I 
'low," said the smith. 

" Draughts ! draughts I he be playen draughts, 
be he ? " rejoined Duplin with another irritating 
laugh. " Vine draughts, I 'low." 

" Well, what have 'ee to zay agen it ? " asked 
Jesty, irritated at his antagonist's tone, which was 
more triumphant than seemed befitting in an ex- 
ponent of subversive doctrines. " He have been 
up there every night thease wik, and he can play 
a pretty game, I 'low." 

" Up at Tunney's ! Why, smithee, he be avter 
the petticoats, be Jock. I met en up in the vields 
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just now. He have zmelt petticoats, and he be 
avter 'em. He have begun to zmell petticoats, do 
'ee zee, Hez. Draughts ! " 

There was nothing very defamatory to Jock's 
character in this, but it came from Robert 
Duplin, and that was enough. 

" Don't 'ee gwo vor to accuse the bwoy, Bob 
Duplin," said the smith, with greater irritation. 
"Thee let Jock alone; he have never done 'ee 
any harm. He be at Tunney's, and I can tell 'ee 
he have never gi'en a thought to maids yet" 

** Draughts ! Tunney's ! You be wrong, 
smithee. He have smelt petticoats, 'zno. It be 
Lucy Thatcher up to the Hall he be nosen 
round," and the Radical broke into a peal of 
triumphant and sarcastic laughter. 

The smith laid down his hammer with unneces- 
sary emphasis and glared at the grinning Radical, 
who, contrary to all precedent, was having the 
best of the argument " Do *ee zay he bain't at 
Tunney's ? " 

" Ees, I do. He have zmelt petticoats, I tell 
'ee." 

** Then," said Jesty, rolling down his sleeves, 
** we all goes to Tunney's, and Y\\ show the com- 
pany how much thee canst be believed. Bob 
Duplin. That be just the way with you Radicals ; 
you be alius vinden vault with zomethen or zome- 
body, and taken away honest volk's characters. 
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And, look zee, iv he be there, as I know he be, 
thee pays vor half a gallon ; iv I be wrong, I 
pays vor a gallon." 

" Right, Hez, right ; it be a bargain," said the 
five listeners, and under the leadership of the 
grim-mouthed smith, they set off for Tunney's. 

The cottage, really a small farmhouse, lies 
across the fields in the direction of Suckton. The 
seven pursued their way without a word, Jesty, 
with an air of grim determination, a pace or two 
in front, and Duplin in the rear, chuckling. It 
was dusk when they reached the cottage. The 
smith, certain of a coming victory over the Radical, 
knocked at the door with unnecessary vigour. As 
it happened, Mrs. Tunney, who is of a very nervous 
and excitable temperament, was sitting in the dusk 
alone, awaiting her husband. At that time she 
had not been a wife quite a twelvemonth, and her 
condition aggravated her nervousness. Greatly 
startled by the forceful knocking, she jumped up 
hurriedly and with beating heart opened the door 
to a group of sober-faced men. That was enough ; 
nothing but the worst could have happened. Be- 
fore the smith could get out half of his innocent 
query, " Be my Jock here } " she flung up her 
hands, and shrieking, ** Tom's drownded dead! 
Why couldn' 'ee save en ? " fell down in a swoon, 
or, rather, would have fallen if Jesty had not 
caught her. 
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Never did seven lusty men feel more helpless 
or awkward. It happened so quickly that for a 
few moments they stood staring stupidly at one 
another ; then two of them incontinently fled. 
These were — but no, it would not be right to give 
their names and hold them up to derision, for both 
of them were husbands and fathers, and a man 
with that responsibility is not justified in risking 
himself save for the most exigent reasons. 

** What shall us do ? " whispered Jesty, too 
worried to notice the desertion. 

Pigsticker Jo was the man for the emergency. 
** Run, one ov 'ee, vor Mrs. Minchen, and one ov 
'ee get a bucket of watter, quick ! " and he knelt 
down, loosened her dress, and clapped her hands. 

Two of them ran for Mrs. Minchen, who was 
the nearest neighbour, and Jesty and Duplin 
fetched the water. In his excitement — it has 
since been brought forward in the smithy yard as 
an illustration supporting the proposition that a 
Trumpet of Sedition cannot be trusted in matters 
of everyday life — the Radical threw the whole 
bucketful on her, unmindful that Sam was bend- 
ing over her. The pigsticker received a goodly 
portion of it, which, strange to say, did not cool, 
but heated him. "You gurt, clumsy, wooden- 
head vooil," he cried, prefacing the adjectives with 
another that was highly improper ; " do 'ee think 
thease be the time to play the zilly nanny-goat ? " 
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But Duplin was out of hearing. With praise- 
worthy zeal, as soon as he had emptied the bucket, 
he ran to the well and filled it again. But another 
application was unnecessary. The first douche 
had revived her--and soaked her bodice through 
and through. 

" There, there, pore dear ! " said Sam sooth- 
ingly. *' You'll veel better in a minit." 

"Have they got his body out.*^" she asked 
faintly. 

" Who do 'ee mean ? " asked Sam. 

" Pore dear Tom," she cried with a sob. " I 
knowed he'd " 

** There baint nothen wrong with Tommy, as 
we knows on, Missus Tunney. Do 'ee zee 
we " 

That roused the good lady more effectually 
than the cold douche. " Then why did all you 
vellers come vrightenen I like thease, and me 

as It be a nice zort ov joke to play on a 

pore woman, but iv Tunney *' 

But at that moment, to the relief of the men, 
up came Mrs. Minchen, her arms going like 
windmills in eflforts to regain her wind. The two 
messengers had broken in upon her and implored 
her to come quick. 

" Where .^ where .^" she gasped, fearing that 
one of her numerous family was in jeopardy. 

** To Mrs. Tunney's ; quick ! " 
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" Oh, what be wrong ? " she asked, throwing 
down her sewing and snatching up her sun- 
bonnet. 

** She be mortal bad," said one. " Iv she be 
alive," added the other, and they set off again in 
haste. But not back to Tunney's ; they also 
were husbands and fathers, and thought it wise 
to remain some distance off to see what would 
come of it. 

Mrs. Minchen is often spoken of as "a good 
old soul," and that evening she gave proof of it. 
For weeks past she had seen Mrs. Tunney daily, 
and from rich stores of experience had given her 
advice and admonition, illustrating her counsel or 
reproof by numerous concrete examples. Early 
in the afternoon she had seen the younger woman 
and reproved her for working so hard ; and when 
the two messengers burst in with their urgent 
summons, her agitation was extreme, and in spite 
of her sixteen or seventeen stone of flesh, which 
made her breath "ter'ble shart" on the least 
exertion, she ran» literally ran. 

"What be the matter, Zairey, my dear?" she 
gasped, and kneeling down whispered something 
in the ear of the patient, who shook her head, 
greatly to the elder woman's relief. 

** It be thease vellers, do 'ee zee ; about ten ov 
'em did come altogeder, and did zay as how 
Tunney be drownded " 
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" Nay, nay," cried the smith, " we zaid nothen. 
Do *ee zee '* 

**You be a pack ov vooils," interrupted Mrs. 
Minchen, *' to go a vrightenen a woman who be 
as she be — and with wives ov your own. Til 
tell 'em, you may 'low. Get away with 'ee, and 
send Tunney hwome." 

Mrs. Minchen's words were still disconnected, 
and her voice was hardly more than a whisper ; but 
her features were expressive of fiercest scorn, and 
without a word they slunk off. They picked up 
the waiting messengers who, to their surprise, were 
not met with even a look of reproach. In silence 
they walked together, and by a marvellous instinct 
turned with one accord into the inn-parlour, where 
the two who had fled were found looking a little 
shamefaced. 

A full minute of absolute silence was broken by 
Jesty. Being a churchwarden he puts a guard on 
his tongue, even when dealing faithfully with the 
pernicious Duplin ; and it must be taken as a proof 
not of vice but of emotion when, wiping his brow, 
he said, "Well, I'll be damned." 

" Zame here," promptly returned the pigsticker, 
who was wriggling in his damp clothes ; and the 
rest murmured their acquiescence. 

" Iv she had been my wife," added Jo viciously, 
after another pause, " I'd have drownded she — 
dead." 
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But this was going a little too far for the smith. 
"Look zee now, Jo," he said, with a shade of 
superiority in his tone, " thee haven' bin married 
long enough to spik knowenly ov the ways ov 
women. She be a young wife, look zee, and she 
do vancy things. It be all accorden to natur ; 
zome does, zome don't. But she'll get over it 
avore long. I low we scared she, just about." 

None of them felt inclined for controversy on 
the vagaries of woman just then, and again there 
was silence, which Jesty broke by remarking that 
he felt inclined for a drop. 

" Oh, to be sure, I'd nearly vorgot," said Duplin, 
grinning. " You orders a gallon, smithee." 

"Ees, ees, you lost, Jesty," said the others, 
roused into cheerfulness. " You pays ov course. 
Jock warn't there." 

The smith, recalled to the object of the disas- 
trous expedition, frowned grimly upon them, appar- 
ently lost in thought. " He warn't there," he said 
at last '* Well, look zee, then I pays," and calling 
loudly for the ale, he threw half a crown with a 
lordly air on the table. '* But mark my words," 
he added, the frown deepening, "iv thik bwoy 
have been petticoaten, I'll thrash en, gurt as he 
be." 

" Shame on 'ee, smithee, shame !" cried the pig- 
sticker ; and the others took up the cry in succes- 
sion. ** Thee were courten once," added Jo. 
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"I was; but he be a bwoy." 

"He be twenty-dree or vour." 

** He be a bwoy, I do zay," returned the smith 
firmly. 

"You be vivty-vour, I 'low, Hez?" remarked 
the pigsticker in a deferential tone. 

" Vivty-vour last March, and zo strong as ever 
I was," said Jesty proudly, holding his great right 
arm at full stretch. 

Jo paid no attention. He had worked a mental 
subtraction sum and was now checking the result 
on the table, dipping his finger in his glass to 
make the figures. He looked up indignantly at 
Jesty, who was still complacently exhibiting his 
arm. 

"Vivty-vour, my bwoy, eh?" he cried tri- 
umphantly; "and Jock be twenty-dree, and thee 
didst have two maids avore he, that died, I mind. 
Then thee wast married at twenty-dree, I 'low." 

The smith, utterly confounded by this triumphant 
arithmetic, glared at Jo, and seemed inclined for 
aggressiveness. He thought better of it, however, 
and, draining his glass, said in a softened tone : 
" But he baint zo wold in his ways by a good 
deal as I was, do 'ee zee, Jo." 

That was tantamount, they knew, to a complete 
withdrawal. But Jo said nothing. Hezekiah 
Jesty, the mighty upholder of the constitution, 
must not be convicted of error while Bob Duplin 
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was looking on. In some of his autocratic moods 
his yoke was grievous, but it was endured without 
revolt. 

"Tunney's wife now," he said with a laugh, 
*'did anybody ever zee the like? Women be 
mighty curous at times," and tongues were 
wagging on the theme that has perplexed more 
renowned philosophers. Thinking the incident 
done with, they could afford to laugh, and discoursed 
on feminine weaknesses in an indulgent spirit. 
"Woman," Jesty remarked, "be the weaker 
vessel, the Scriptur do zay ; and that been zo, she 
do zooner get chipped and cracked in her temper, 
as one med zay." But they were not so indulgent 
during the days that followed. Sympathising 
matrons listened to the horrible story as related 
by Mrs. Tunney and Mrs. Minchen, and in spite 
of all they maintained in defence of themselves, 
our matriarchs affected to believe them monsters 
who in mere wantonness had played a cruel joke 
on a young and timid wife. 



CHAPTER II 

TOCK JESTY was indeed in love, and in pur- 
^ suit of a maid, as Duplin had said, though 
the cobbler had merely guessed it. He had met 
Lucy Thatcher in the fields on her way to the 
Hall, and in the next field had met Jock. Know- 
ing Jock well, he did not really believe that love 
had touched him; but to assert it, he thought, 
would be a good way in which ** to take a rise 
out of wold Jesty." 

Jock was a sober, phlegmatic young fellow, 
and of good, though slow, intelligence. But, un- 
fortunately, what is perhaps Heaven's choicest 
gift had been denied him — he had not a particle 
of humour, and his open and somewhat vacuous 
countenance caused people who did not really 
know more of him than was on the surface, to 
look upon him as a fool. 

Physically he was cast in the same mould as 
his father — sl stalwart, broad-shouldered youth with 
well-cut features. He had a fine moustache at 
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eighteen, and a beard at twenty ; and our village 
youngsters dubbed him "Hairy Jock." But al- 
though it was easy to see he was Jesty's son, he 
lacked the alertness and humour of his father. 
His eyes seemed always to be staring dreamily, 
as though the world and everything therein was 
a matter for mild surprise. At work or play his 
eyes seldom brightened, and if he laughed they 
had no part in it. It disconcerts the humorist 
to be met with full-orbed instead of puckered 
eyes at the climax of a good story ; and Jock's 
sober stare had done as much as anything to 
bring about his conviction as a fool. But he was 
a thoroughly good lad ; he stopped at home, and 
was his father's right-hand man, and never be- 
trayed a double dose of original sin by expressing 
a longing to be a sailor ; he understood the busi- 
ness of the smithy as well as his father, and had 
a more enlightened mind as regards newfangled 
appliances and labour-saving devices. 

** Our Jock be a vooil, baint he, mother } " his 
younger brother Dick had once asked in a confi- 
dential tone. 

Mrs. Jesty had the rolling-pin in her hand and 
hit out viciously at her mercurial fourteen-year- 
old, but that young gentleman easily dodged out 
of the way. 

'* Iv I ever hear 'ee zay that agen, my bwoy, 
rU ask vather to strap ee well, and you shall 
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gwo to bed every night at vive o'clock for a 
wik." 

"Well, everybody do zay zo," was the ag- 
grieved rejoinder. 

" I don't believe it ; and iv they did, it do show 
they haven* no sense. But don't let I hear 'ee 
zay it s^en, or think it either, my gentleman. Iv 
you was only half zo good, I wouldn' mind." 

" Well, everybody do zay zo ; it baint I," ex- 
plained Master Dick, in the tone of one who 
never obtained justice ; and he made his exit be- 
fore his mother could reply. From his earliest 
years the nimble-witted Dick had been a thorn in 
his brother's side, and many times had he been 
punished for it by his mother, whose best love 
was given to her elder son, in whom she could see 
no defect 

The smith reached home on that eventful night 
still sore from the evening's defeats. He flung 
his hat on the sofa and dropped heavily on a 
chair, growling, "What the world's comen to I 
don't know ! " 

" What be the matter ? " asked his wife, a little 
anxiously, as her husband, fresh from another 
triumph over Duplin, generally came home in a 
rollicking good humour. 

" Matter ! a nice zort ov things, I should zay ! 
They tell I right and left our Jock be courten — a 
bwoy only just breeched." 
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** And why shouldn' he be, iv he do want ? " re- 
torted Mrs. Jesty, her wings outspread on the in- 
stant in defence of her best-beloved " He be 
wold enough, I low, and he be good enough vor 
any maid in Darset We was married nearly at 
his age." 

"Oh, I've nothen to zay agen it, look zee," 
said the smith, hastily taking warning by his 
wife's staccato. Mighty defender of Old England 
as he was, and ever ready to do battle with the 
enemy without or within her gates, he had learnt 
the deeper wisdom some men seem incapable of 
learning, that if a woman have a will of her own, 
a man's will, in all but matters of vital moment, 
should coincide with it. In coincidence is peace, 
in divergence the very devil. 

" Who be she ? " asked Mrs. Jesty. 

"One ov they maids at the Hall, I've been 
told," the smith replied. 

"Oh, be it Zarah Guest, then?" explained 
Mrs. Jesty, her tone suggestive of infinite satis- 
faction. "He couldn' have vound a better maid 
anywhere, I will zay. Trust Jock vor getten the 
best" 

" That baint her name, mother. It be the 
other maid, they do zay. I can't mind her name 
now — Lucy zomethen." 

" Oh, Lucy Thatcher ? I made sure it' d be 
she when you spoke. Zarah be a good maid, 
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but Lucy have good looks too, I 'low. Well, 
well, to think he should gwo and pick out the 
maid I had my eye on vor en ! " 

" The bwoy might have told we, I did think." 

f* Oh, he baint one vor tellen everythen, and I 
don't blame en. We'll ask she here to tea. She 
knowed a good thing when she let our Jock make 
up to her, I 'low." 

Jock, when he came in a few minutes later, 
could not understand what he had done to de- 
serve his mother's warm welcome. She kissed 
him thrice with demonstrative fondness, and beg- 
ged him to tell her if there was anything he could 
fancy for supper ; and twice he caught her wink- 
ing at his father. 

" A sly un, be our Jock, baint he, vather ?" she 
said, when she could contain herself no longer. 

" What be the matter } " asked Jock. 

" Oh, we knows. You be coorten Lucy 
Thatcher. You might have told I ; did 'ee think, 
my dear, your wold mother "—kissing him again 
— "would have said anythen agen it.*^" 

The effect astounded the mother. Instead of 
a happy, smiling blush, he turned pale, and for 
a few seconds stood paralysed, as though accused 
of some monstrous crime. When he found his 
voice it was to cry in gasps, — 

" I baint coorten ! I baint coorten ! It be a 
lie! I baint coorten." 
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"Now, don't *ee take on 'bout it," said Mrs. 
Jesty soothingly, and the father explained, — 

" But Bobby Duplin zeen *ee, my bwoy, and 
come and told we." 

"It be a lie, I tell *ee ! " cried Jock wildly. 
" I have been a walk by meself. Me avter 
maids! It be a lie, and you can tell Bobby 
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" There, never mind, my bwoy," said Mrs. 
Jesty. " But don't 'ee think we should mind. I 
should be glad to zee 'ee pick up a nice, good- 
looken maid like she. You can bring any maid 
here to tea whenever you be minded." 

" I baint coorten ; I never spoke to she thease 
evenen. It be a lie." 

Jock's agitation was increasing with every at- 
tempt to soothe him ; he kept repeating that it 
was a lie, and he was not courting, with the irre- 
sponsibility of a man partially intoxicated. 

Dick came in at this stage, and Jock eagerly 
appealed to him against the monstrous charge. 

"They do zay I be coorten," he said; "that 
I have been walken maids about. Didn' 'ee zee 
I up-along by meself } " 

" Iv thee baint coorten, my bwoy," said Dick 
in a paternal tone, " thee bist never too wold to 
begin, 'zno. Iv thee wants any help with a maid, 
Jock, I'll give 'ee a hand and charge nothen. 
Shall I gwo and catch one vor 'ee?" 
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Jock had worked himself into a fury. " Didn' 
*ee zee I ? " he shouted. 

** Oh, 'ees, that be right enough ; don't *ee get 
excited," said the irreverent Dick. ** Iv I ever 
zee 'ee with a maid, look zee, I shall be skeert. 
But don't *ee be avraid, my zon. Iv any maid 
comes avter 'ee thee doesn* want, just tell I, and 
rU talk to she. Maids shan't vrighten the pore 
bwoy iv I can help it. The pore bwoy do look 
as iv a maid had bin skeeren en to death, don't 
'ee, mother.*^" 

" Be quiet," commanded Mrs. Jesty. 

"Just let I show Jock how to deal with a 
maid," was Dick's reply. " Come, me zon, s'pose 
you was a maid I was vond ov, and I was coorten 
'ee. I should take holt of thee dear ickle hand 
vor a start like this, and " 

"Dick, drop it," cried the smith, who saw a 
storm brewing ; and Dick, muttering that he got 
no thanks for trying to help the poor boy, began 
his supper. When his father commanded in that 
tone, it was well to obey. 

Jock was still disquieted. 

** It be a lie. Dick zeen I by meself," he 
said again, and, taking his candle, went off to 
bed. 

** He be real upset about it," said Mrs. Jesty 
£^gressively, ready to lay the blame anywhere. 

" I'll tell Bobby to keep his lies to hisself," said 
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the smith ; *' it be just like he to hatch a tale like 
that" 

The problem of how a maid was singled out 
and approached, and the compact sealed, had 
often presented itself to Mr. Jock Jesty's mind, 
but purely in an impersonal way, until a few 
months before Duplin's awful accusation. He 
had seen the servants from the Hall in church 
—our village churches not only solemnize matri- 
mony but often inaugurate it — and he had thought 
in an awed sort of way what magnificent and un- 
approachable creatures they were. Living daily 
with the Squire and his family, being in their 
presence, and having speech with them contin- 
ually must, he thought, lift them above the 
common run of maids. Not that he could ever 
aspire to one of these adorable creatures ; for 
one thing his habits would be shocking to ladies 
so well-bred. It was difficult when they had 
visitors at home to assume company manners, to 
remember that a knife is meant only for cutting 
purposes and is not an implement to convey food 
to the mouth, and to remember also that even 
if tea is boiling hot, it is vulgar to slobber it or 
to drink it from the saucer. His mother for a 
short time had been a housemaid, and was fond 
of airing her knowledge of gentility ; and he 
knew from what she had told him that the im- 
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proper use of the knife and saucer were but two 
breaches of a very elaborate ritual. When he 
did marry he should like a wife who had com- 
pany manners always, but he should not like to 
disgust hen 

One bright, hot morning he was at work in 
the smithy alone, his father and Dick having 
gone to execute some repairs at the Vicarage, 
He was beating out a horse-shoe and hissing — 
he rarely whistled — the tune of Luther's Hymn 
in time with his strokes, when a shadow dark- 
ened the doorway ; and ere he had time to look 
up, a voice said, — 

"Good mournen, a beautiful mournen, Mr. 
Jesty." 

Jock dropped the red-hot horse-shoe on his 
boot, and stood stupidly staring. It was Lucy 
Thatcher. 

"A beautiful mournen," said Lucy again, smil- 
ing at his discomposure, and thinking how she 
might amuse the servants' hall by an imitation 
of it. Lucy had some talent in mimicry, and 
often amused her fellow-servants with reproduc- 
tions of the voice and manners of visitors and 
others, particularly with the mannerisms of our 
vicar in the pulpit, although the cook, who 
laughs heartily at it, reproves Lucy for her 
wickedness. 

"Mamen — marnen, miss," Jock said at last. 
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** Is your father at home, Mr. Jesty ?" 
" No, miss, he — that is to zay — he baint." 
" Well " — Lucy laughed her sentences rather 
than spoke them — ** you'll do instead, I expects. 
He is to come to the Hall so soon as ever he can 
to see to the kitchen boiler ; it have gone wrong. 
I was comen to the post- office, and cook asked 
me if I would mind callen, as it would save Gills 
a journey." 

Jock stared at her all the time with a solemnity 
that in spite of her amusement almost alarmed 
her, although by reputation Jock was no stranger 
to her. Her friend. Miss Widge, was greatly in- 
terested in her future, and no subject of conver- 
sation was of such unfailing interest, I need 
hardly tell my feminine readers, as young men. 
Miss Widge several times had enumerated the 
eligible young men of the village, giving thumb- 
nail character-sketches of each, and subsequently 
had arranged them in order of desirability. Jock 
Jesty, the reader may be surprised to learn, 
stood among the first half-dozen. " Then there 
is Jock Jesty," ran Miss Widge's sketch. '* You 
know he by sight, I low. He be tall and 
strong, but he do look rather stoopid, and do 
never walk out with a maid or talk to them. I 
will say he do look rather ridic'lous till you know 
him better, but there! the business will go to 
him when old Jesty do die, and they do own 
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six houses and some land, and have heaps and 
heaps of money in the bank. If you feel you 
could love better where money is, Jock's the 
man, my dear; but, as for I, he be a bit too 
slow, though it be principally looks as be agen 
him." This, it should be noted, was in the days 
when Miss Widge was unacquainted with aristo- 
cratic literature, and had not learnt that love is 
everything. Lucy replied carelessly that "money 
baint every then," and listened with greater in- 
terest to Miss Widge's sketch of Tom Burt, a 
good-looking lad with curly hair and fascinating 
manners. 

"It must be very hot worken in there such 
weather," said Lucy, still lingering. She never 
forewent the opportunity of speaking to a young 
fellow even though he was stupid. 

Jock only answered her questions by nods, 
and greatly as he longed to converse with her 
with a little of the ease his brother Dick would 
have displayed, he found himself almost dumb 
and helpless before her. She was turning away 
in amusement and disgust at his stupidity, when, 
suddenly, as if a spirit not his own had taken 
possession of him, he was inspired and became 
another being, and spoke as a man to a maid. 

" Do 'ee like apples, gurt fine apples } " he 
asked, laughing outright. 
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Lucy was amazed at the transformation, but 
she managed to simper that she doted on apples. 

"Come thease way, then, do 'ee. Gurt vine 
uns/' and taking hold of her hand, he led her at 
headlong pace round the smithy into the garden 
— that garden that was the envy of the village — 
crying all the while, *' Gurt vine apples they be, 
just about" 

He seized a bough and plucked the ripest and 
reddest fruit in frantic haste, Lucy all the while 
with a giggle protesting that she had enough. 

" Plums ? " cried Jock s^ain, and taking hold 
of her sleeve, he led her to the north wall and 
plucked off the ripe fruit as if for a wager. Lucy 
now protested in earnest. 

*' Not another single one of anythen, Mr. Jesty, 
please. You are so good, I don't know how to 
thank you," and she smiled sweetly upon him. 

For the first time since they had entered the 
garden his eyes met her smiling face. The re- 
sult was disastrous. Suddenly, as though her 
smile had withered it, his inspiration vanished, 
and without a word he turned hastily round and 
hurried with downcast head back to the smithy, 
leaving Lucy to find her way out of the garden 
alone. As she passed the smithy, and cried, 
" Good-moumen, Mr. Jesty," he dared not look 
up nor make response. 

He went in to dinner filled with alarm lest his 
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mother or sister should have seen him in the 
garden ; but nothing was said, and at last he 
sunmioned up courage to tell his father about the 
boiler at the Hall. 

" You can do that very well, Jock," said the 
smith. 

** No, no, I baint comen," cried Jock in alarm. 
** It be you — * Mister Jesty particular, mind,' be 
the orders." 

But in the afternoon Jock was recovered, and 
proposed to accompany his father. 

"But it do never need two ov we, surely.^" 
said Jesty. 

" It med," said Jock ; ** it med be a big job. 
rU come with 'ee." 

Not for worlds would he have gone by himself, 
and run the risk of being alone with her again ; 
but still he wanted to see her. 

As it happened, he only saw her for a minute 
or two when, by the orders of the housekeeper, 
she carried a jug of ale to them. She smiled 
upon him, but it seemed to her he gave no sign 
of recognition, although his hand trembled when 
he held the glass while she filled it. The smith 
joked with her as he drank, but Jock hurriedly 
turned away, and resumed his work with super- 
abundant energy. 

On the first opportunity Lucy came into the 
village to see Miss Widge, and confided the 
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whole story to her. Miss Widge's storm- tossed 
heart had at this time passed into the desired 
haven, and she was able to think of her friend's 
anxieties. 

" Now what do 'ee think ov it, my dear ? " 
asked Lucy anxiously. " Do 'ee think he did 
mean anythen by it ? He be zo vunny, I don't 
know what to make of it Not that if he did 
mean " 

"Mean anythen."^" interrupted Miss Widge. 
"If Jock Jesty did that much he showed to have 
an attachment to you, my dear, so plain as 
plain." 

" I wish he looked a bit smarter," said Lucy 
with a sigh. 

" Well, of course he might, but you be the very 
one to smarten him up. And don't forget, my 
dear, what he'll have. They Jestys live so well 
as anybody in this parish, or the next either. 
They have got a piana, and I do know they live 
on the best. Why, they have hot dinners four 
and sometimes five times a wik — a week — and 
cooked suppers at times." 

" Um I so you've told I before, my dear ; 
but " 

" Now you could do anythen with him, I know ; 
you could twist him round your finger. He might 
look more stylish, I know ; but you'd have a nice 
house, and very likely a piana, and, if you liked, 
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a maid to do the rough work, and put the washen 
out." 

** I wish he be smarter." 

" Oh, he baint so bad, and you be the one to 
smarten him up." 

" But there," said Lucy with a little laugh, "he 
haven* asked I yet, and it'll be time to make up 
my mind when he does." 

" If Jock Jesty took you into the garden, my 
dear, like that, he meant somethen. You be the 
first he ever did it to." 

" Then you think, my dear, I med listen to him 
if he do mention — that is to say, iv he do mean 
any then." 

Miss Widge was quite matronly as she clasped 
her friend's waist. ** I do think serious now, my 
dear, that you couldn* do better in this place, and 
you can feel sure he did mean a lot by what he 
did. Only you mus'n* expect Jock to get on fast, 
or you'll be disappointed, my dear. You must 
encourage him, and not be in too big a hurry." 

" You have taken a weight off my mind, you 
don't know," said Lucy. " There be Tom Bel- 
field, in the stables, as you know, my dear, have 
been anxious to walk out with I ; but I can swear 
I did never encourage he one single minit when 
he did come walken along with I." 

"They Belfields be nothing." 

" Well, it have taken a weight off my mind, 
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my dear. Do 'ee see, I never did dream when 
he did catch hold of I/' and for the third time 
Lucy repeated the details of the garden scene 
with infinite relish. 

They kissed each other as they parted with 
more fervour than usual, and Miss Widge called 
Lucy back to repeat her advice and assurances. 



CHAPTER III 

IF a weight had been taken off Lucy's shoulders, 
a heavy burden rested on Jock's. As soon 
as work was over he hastened out and smoked 
his pipe against the church wall, and almost every 
evening he was rewarded by a sight of the maid. 
If any one were near as she passed, he feigned not 
to see her ; but if no one was in sight, he nodded, 
or even ventured to say, ** Good-evenen," or 
"Vine evenen." Once, when thus encouraged, 
Lucy stopped, in order to have a chat with him. 
But she never repeated it. Jock's dismay was 
ludicrous ; casting fearful glances round, he shrank 
from her as though she carried contagion, and 
muttering that he was in a hurry, he at last made 
off through the churchyard, leaving Lucy with 
tears of vexation in her eyes. Nevertheless, 
when she returned to the Hall, Jock followed her, 
although he always kept at least one or two 
hundred yards in the rear ; and it was while on 
one of these love-lorn pilgrimages, a week or two 
after the episode of the garden, that Duplin had 
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seen him and unwittingly stumbled on the truth. 
There was, Jock felt, a fine flavour of romantic 
passion in following a maid and putting down his 
foot on the spot where five minutes before hers 
had been. Nevertheless, he often longed for 
another draught of that inspiration which had 
carried him triumphantly into the garden with 
her. A happy thought occurred to him one 
evening, and he went into the Lion and had a 
stiff glass of whiskey. He felt ready for anything 
as he went back to the church wall ; but before 
Lucy came his Dutch courage had evaporated, 
and he was dumb before her. 

Although Jock never imagined it, Lucy was 
not so witless that she was unaware that she was 
followed, and at first congratulated herself upon 
it ; but when it was repeated time after time with 
no lessening of the distance between them, al- 
though she walked at a funereal pace and often 
stopped to admire the scenery, she became de- 
spondent and again consulted Miss Widge. 

"It be very vexen, I know," said that young 
lady ; " but it be as I told you — you will have to 
encourage the pore boy, he be so shy. Now the 
very next time he do follow, do 'ee stop, my dear, 
and wait behind a hedge or somewhere ; you can 
pretend to be tying up your shoe-straps or some- 
then. Then, when he do come up, you can speak 
to him, and walk along with him. You'll get on 
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that way ; in fact, I med say, itll be sure to 
work." 

Miss Widge might indeed be sure; many times 
had she employed a similar stratagem, and always 
with the best results. 

** Well, I can try it," said Lucy rather discon- 
solately ; " but I can't think he do mean any then 
after all." 

" I never seen such a maid for looken on the 
dark side as you, my dear," Miss Widge retorted; 
** you know how he be. And though you haven' 
said so, I can see you be reel taken with him, my 
dear." 

Lucy blushed, and laughed a little. " Oh, 

well, as for that " and Miss Widge rightly 

interpreted the ellipsis to mean that it could 
be understood she was the least bit fond of 
him. 

Miss Widge had often discussed Lucy's affair 
of heart with Mr. Yetman, and that evening when 
William James " come coorten " she had a bright 
idea. " Now, my dear," she said, after reporting 
progress, or rather want of progress, in the affair, 
" when you see Jock, just put in a word to show 
him he need only to ask to have. You can easily 
do it, my dear. I feel real sorry for Lucy." 

" I don't know what I could zay," said William 
James. 

** Oh, but you do ; you be clever enough, I 
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know. You must say somethen, my dear, just to 
oblige your darlen." 

" Well, iv you like. Til try ; but I know no more 
than the dead what to zay. But gie I a kiss and 
rU try." 

" I won't, so there ! " retorted Miss Widge ; and 
of course the young man, as was expected, having 
to take, was not content with one. 

On their return from the walk that very even- 
ing they came across Jock returning from his 
nightly pilgrimage in the track of his beloved. 
Miss Widge thought the occasion too good to be 
lost, and, despite William James's remonstrances, 
bade him good-night and left him, in order that he 
might direct Jock how best to reach the Kingdom 
of Heart's Desire. ** If I stop," said the wise 
maiden, " he won't say nothen. Mind you man- 
age it praper now, Willie, and — well — I shall be 
very nice, my dear." 

"It was all very well," thought William James, 
as he walked forward to meet Jock, " to tell him 
to manage it praper. He wished he knew how." 

" Hello, Jock, my bwoy," he began in a tone of 
demonstrative friendliness, " been taken a stroll 
round ? " 

"'Ees," said Jock, "just a bit ov un, 'zno." 

"Grand weather vor strollen round, baint it.^ 
Taties and everythen be looken tip-top, don't 'ee 
think } But, look zee, my bwoy, a young veller 
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like thee oughtn' to be stroUen round alone. 
Why don't *ee take a maid out now ? There be 
plenty ov 'em 'bout here 'ould only be too willen 
iv thee would." 

Jock was flattered, but he shook his head in 
denial. 

"Thee'st no need to deny it, my bwoy, vor it 
be true. I ha' thought once or twice when I 
zeen 'ee walken thease way zo offen, that thee 
medst be avter a maid." 

"I baint avter no maids, I baint," cried Jock 
with rising inflection. 

" Then thee ought to be, at thy time ov life, 
and zo I tell 'ee," was Mr. Yetman's retort, de- 
livered in a tone of some severity. " A man zo 
wold as thee, Jock, oughtn' to gie thee mother 
the trouble ov looken avter 'ee. Why" — and 
William James has ever since been proud of his 
skill in improvised argument — " why, no pore 
woman hardly 'ould live to zeventy, iv she had 
dree or vour girt grown-up zons to look to. 
Our mothers, 'zno, do look to we to marry and let 
a younger one take the trouble, zame as they did 
when they was maids. It baint vair, do 'ee zee, 
to mother, to stay to hwome instead ov taken a 
maid to do vor 'ee." 

This was a crashing blow, as the keeper with 
intense satisfaction remarked, and he paused for 
half a minute to increase the impression. 
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"Now, honest," he resumed, "haven* *ee no 
maid in thee mind, my bwoy ? There be plenty 
ov maids have got thee in their eye, I low." 

" No-o," stammered Jock. 

" Honest, now ? It be betwixt vriends, and I 
only ask to gie 'ee a hand. It'll go no varther. 
Haven' 'ee now ?" 

" I — I — I zeen a maid." 

"That be it, my bwoy, that be it," said William 
James, with a hearty grip of Jock's shoulder. 
" Zeen a maid ! That be dree parts ov it ! All 
thee'st to do now be to show she thee knows she 
be liven. I baint gwain to ask who she be, but 
next time thee do zee she, justzay *Good-evenen, 
how be 'ee ? nice evenen,' and easy things ov thik 
zort, and walk beside she, and the rest '11 be easy, 
you'll vind. Thee'st no need to be veared she'll 
zay * No ' to 'ee, my bwoy ; thee'st only need to 
look at a maid and she'll come to 'ee, quick march. 
I wish it had been the zame with I," and the 
keeper affected to sigh over his march through 
the parched and stony wilderness. 

Jock said nothing, though even his eyes be- 
trayed his interest. 

" Now thee'U try it, my bwoy ; vor, look zee 
now, thee'U be happy, thee'U make a maid happy, 
and make mother happy. I know she have zaid 
times and times she wished as how thee'd pick up 
a nice, clever maid as be good enough vor 'ee." 
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" She — she be nice," Jock replied almost in a 
whisper. 

"I be sure ov it," was the keeper's ready retort. 

"Now iv I was thee, Jock, I should settle it 
virst go. When I was walken along and nobody 
about I should take holt of she suddent round the 
waist and kiss she. It be the easiest way to do it 
suddent ; it be like haven a tooth out : iv you do 
keep thinken and tryen to make up your mind, 
zims you never can ; but iv you does it suddent, it 
be over avore you knows it. And maids do like 
a masterful veller like that. Now just try it, and 
ask I to the wedden, mind. I'll lay 'ee a shillen 
thee'll be married avore I." 

For the first time Jock laughed — a very solemn 
laugh, but distinctly a laugh. " I'll take 'ee," he 
said, and they shook hands on the bargain. 

"You did it reel clever," was Miss Widge's 
verdict when her lover had related the interview 
in all its details, and he was rewarded in the way 
a good and valiant knight should be rewarded by 
his lady-love. 

Jock was considerably heartened by the advice 
tendered him and, aglow for the moment with 
heroic resolve, the task seemed almost too easy. 
But by the next morning the tide of heroism had 
ebbed. To use Mr. Yetman's simile, there was 
more than one tooth to be extracted, and the first, 
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to his mind, was not by any means the most diffi- 
cult. To propose seemed to Jock almost a light 
thing compared with walking out with a maid in 
public in full light of day» and thus proclaiming 
your love to everybody. Quite as hard would it 
be to take the elect to his home for the first time ; 
but many times worse than all was that dread day 
when love would reach its consummation in mar- 
riage. If some young and timid girl of the middle 
classes were unexpectedly commanded to appear 
at Court to sing before her Sovereign at a State 
Concert she would find it no more trying than 
Jock fancied would be the ordeal of standing 
forth the second person in importance in the 
ceremony, with all the village as critical observers. 
It was impossible, he thought in less heroic 
moods, that he could face the accumulation of 
ordeals. Was any woman worth it.^ 

But to his sober sense there was another side 
to the picture, and he could hardly reckon up the 
joys and privileges of married life — a wife, the 
pride of having a home of his own and being ac- 
counted a man in the community, and, above all, 
children ; these were but a few of the blessings. 
Little children were a wonder and delight to him, 
though it was not apparent to the ordinary ob- 
server. His brother Dick would pick up a 
toddler of two or three and soon have the 
youngster crowing with delight Visitors and 
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neighbours sometimes prevailed on Jock to take 
a baby on his knees that they might amuse 
themselves at the timid and awkward way in which 
he held it. They were "given en practice," 
they said laughingly, "against the time he had 
one of his own." None of them guessed that he 
was a passionate child-lover, and that to have one 
of his own would be the very height of bliss. 

Firstly, "Be bold;" secondly, "Be bold;" 
thirdly, " Be not too bold,' is sagest advice, and 
Jock, stiffened by Mr. Yetman to face the fiery 
ordeal, had unwittingly taken that for his motto. 
He was going to speak to Lucy and walk by her 
side. But when one begins to climb a strait and 
dangerous mountain path, it is not wise to put 
obstacles in one's way for the pleasure of sur- 
mounting them ; and Jock did not deem it wise to 
put a violent strain on his resolution by taking up 
his usual position and speaking to the maid with 
all the village to see. He stood behind a tree in 
the churchyard, and as soon as he saw Lucy 
enter the village, he set off through the fields, 
turned up the highway, and stationed himself at 
a gate where the road bent at right angles, a 
spot about a mile and a half from the Hall. It 
was a strategic position ; seated on the gate, he 
commanded the road as far as the lodge gates in 
one direction, ?ind in the other had full view of 
the road for some distance, as well as two fields 
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through which he had come. It would be very 
easy to retreat if anything untoward occurred. 

Lucy came at last, depressed and irritable at 
the thought that Jock apparently was tired even 
of his very distant attentions. She came with 
head bent down, prodding viciously at the road- 
side turf with the ferrule of her umbrella, thinking 
bitter thoughts of the stronger sex. She raised 
her eyes and started with genuine surprise. In 
an instant the knit brows relaxed, the mouth 
sweetened, a smile irradiated the whole counte- 
nance. " Good-evenen, Mr. Jesty. How you 
startled I, to be sure ! " 

" Good-evenen," said Jock. " Cloudy.' 

" Very, to be sure. I do hope it won't 
thunder. Do you think it will, Mr. Jesty?" 

" Can't say it will," said Jock in the tone of a 
man who feels he is in the company of a bore 
and is not afraid to show it. In reality his 
nerves were all a-quivering, as with sinking heart 
he felt another burst of inspiration was not 
coming to his aid. 

" Iv you reely think it won't, I shall be zo 
relieved, Mr. Jesty," said Lucy. " I can't abide 
thunder. It be zilly, I know, but I can't help it." 

Jock stood hopelessly silent, and though some- 
thing in his pocket almost burnt him, he could 
not put his hand in. As a sailing-ship in the 
doldrums lies helplessly waiting for a breath 
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from the heavens, so Jock was waiting for a 
breath of inspiration. 

Lucy's heart sank again, the frown returned, 
and the corners of her mouth fell. " Well, I 
must be getten on," she said with a pitiable 
assumption of cheerfulness. 

Even to that Jock had nothing to say ; the 
divine afflatus comes, no man knows how, to 
poets and lovers alike. It cannot be taken with 
violence, prayers and striving are both in vain. 

Lucy was really irritated now. "You girt 
booby ! " she muttered to herself, and with a toss 
of her head turned away, not intending to give 
him the courtesy of " Good-night." 

But even as she turned, it came. With a 
sudden, desperate movement, he caught hold of 
her arm so firmly that he hurt her a little. In 
proof that it was genuine inspiration it is only 
necessary to mention that he did not even look 
up and down the road to make sure there were 
no spectators. 

" Oh, Mr. Jesty ! " cried Lucy, with a catch in 
her breath. " Oh, you quite startled I." 

" Apples ! " cried Jock, and he was laughing 
now. ** Dree girt vine apples," and he pulled the 
ruddy-cheeked fruit from his pocket and pressed 
them upon her. 

" Vor I } Oh, thank you, Mr. Jesty. You 
are good." 
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Ah, thank heaven, it was a burst of inspira- 
tion worth waiting for. Jock, still laughing, was 
walking by her side, or, rather, Lucy was walk- 
ing by his, for, still holding her, he strode along 
with great strides, so that she had almost to run 
to keep up with him. 

" I did enjoy they apples you gave I before, 
Mr. Jesty." 

" Girt vine apples these be,* cried Jock. ** I 
picked out the bestest." 

" Did you reely, Mr. Jesty. You are good. 
It — it zims to I " — let it be said here in defence 
of modesty, Lucy's face was all aflame while she 
said it, and it needed a strong effort of will to 
get out the words — " It zims you must be vond 
ov I, then,' and in her joy and excitement 
Lucy relapsed into the fulness of her native 
Dorset 

Jock looked up at the heavens, and Lucy, 
trembling, had to wait some moments for his 
answer. "Zo — I — be, just about," was his mo- 
mentous declaration. And then he laughed 
aloud ; truly inspiration had come in full flood. 

" Do 'ee mean it. Mister — Jock ? Oh, I be zo 
glad ! " cried Lucy, the glories of the scarlet 
poppies in the wheat-field close at hand reflected 
in her face. " I — I like^(?«, do 'ee zee," and she 
took his hand. 

Hand in hand and in silence, save for Jock's 
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fits of laughter, they walked on for some distance, 
and then Lucy explained further. 

" Fve liked 'ee ever zo long, my dear ; but, do 
'ee zee, I was avraid you didn' like I, as you 
never said nothen. I be zo glad as never was." 

" I do like 'ee just about," repeated Jock. Oh, 
what a simple business it was to ask a maid, after 
all. 

By this time they were near the park gates, 
and Lucy, with two or three heavy sighs, stopped. 
" I shall have to leave 'ee, my dear. I had to be 
in at eight, and it be quite half-past. Oh" — with 
a sigh of rapture — " what a glorious evenen it 
have been vor sure." 

" Ees, the rain do hold off, wonnerful," re- 
marked Jock, with a critical look at the darkening 
heavens. 

" I mean it have been such a happy evenen, 
my dear ; I shall dream ov it, I know. But there, 
I must go. I be hours late already." 

She did not go, however, but stood facing him, 
waiting. " Don't 'ee know," she said, when he 
made no sign, "I be waiten vor 'ee to kiss I 
* good-bye,' my dear," and she held her face up. 

Jock's lips met hers, but it was she who really 
gave the kiss. It proved a most unlucky one, for 
with it the inspiration went, and instead of the 
bold, happy lover, was left the old Jock, aghast at 
his own temerity. With a muttered "Good- 
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night," he turned, and hurried away, once or 
twice looking round fearfully, as though he feared 

pursuit. 

« « « « 

Lucy, to her great disappointment, did not find 
Jock waiting for her the next evening at the 
park gates, and the disappointment was augmen- 
ted when she saw nothing of him in the village. 
Nevertheless, she hastened to her dearest friend, 
and gave her full particulars of the happy event. 
Miss Widge took her in her arms, and kissed her 
fervently. ** I knew from the very beginnen it 
would be all right, my dear,'* she said. "I'll not 
walk back with 'ee, for he's sure to be waiten." 

Lucy reached the fields, and then her elation 
vanished, for Jock was nowhere to be seen. Per- 
haps he did not mean it, after all. Perhaps — but, 
lo ! all was sunshine again, for there at the gate he 
was waiting. He had crammed his pockets with 
apples and pears, and awkwardly loaded her with 
them; but he had little to say. But when the 
time came for parting, there came another happy 
burst of inspiration, and he kissed her twice with- 
out invitation. "You'll make a man a pretty 
wife, I 'low," he said. 

The next evening he was waiting again. On 
the Sunday he met her in the village street and 
did not even stop to speak to her, but passed with 
a curt nod, and she saw nothing more of him that 
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day. It was very grievous to Lucy, whose ideal 
of courtship was demonstrative fondness in public 
as in private; but then, as Miss Widge told her, 
the comforts and substantial blessings she would 
have in her married life would atone for a very 
considerable lack of demonstrativeness. It never 
struck Miss Widge how incongruous such business- 
like advice was in the mouth of one who, a few 
months before, had passed sleepless nights over 
the unattainableness of penny romance. 

On the Monday night, and every other night, 
Jock was to be found waiting at the gate ; and 
even if Lucy told him she would not be passing, 
he took up his post all the same, but he never 
acknowledged her in the village with more than a 
nod. Now and again he had those wonderful 
bursts of inspiration, and he was the pleasing 
lover; but he had not yet had inspiration potent 
enough to induce him to accompany her into the 
village, although she had tried all her powers of 
persuasion. Yet he surprised the more frivolously- 
minded girl at times by his deeper views on the 
mysteries of wedded love. '* I ha' noticed," he 
said one evening, " as they men who do pretend 
to make a girt ado about a maid be the zort that 
do treat she bad avter — reel bad zometimes. I 
baint one ov thik zort. Volks ought to get 
vonder ov one another, I low, when they are 
wed." He had even gone so far as to ask her 
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what sort of furniture she preferred, and whether 
she thought a glass case containing a stuffed bird 
— "one ov they girt white birds"— or a case of 
wax flowers would look best in their parlour. 
"You can have just which you like," he said. 
** Do 'ee zee, IVe got eighty-seven pound ov my 
own in the bank at Suckton to start with, and 
vather, he'll do a lot vor we." But all this did not 
prevent him from leaving her side with pre- 
cipitous haste if a stray passer-by happened to 
come in sight. When Lucy inquired when he 
was going to take her to introduce her to his 
mother and family, he had one answer : " To- 
morrer evenen, p'raps." 

But Nemesis, in the shape of his brother Dick, 
was hard in pursuit. More than once since the 
night when Jock had so vehemently denied that 
he was "avter petticoats," it had occurred to Dick 
that, though improbable, it was possible "pore 
Jock might be tryen his hand," and the very 
thought of it stirred him to riotous mirth. One 
evening a heavy shower spoiled cricket-practice, 
and Dick, having nothing better to do, stealthily 
followed his brother, when he saw him making, as 
usual, for the fields. His amazement was almost 
overwhelming when, soon after Jock had stationed 
himself at the trysting-place, he was joined by 
Lucy. Dick was not, as the reader will have 
seen, a youth of over-nice scruples, and when he 
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had recovered from the shock, he crept furtively 
along the hedge-bank, till he was near enough to 
see and hear what passed. He went home in 
ecstasies of delight, repeating with roars of 
laughter Jock's tender phrases. He said nothing, 
however, on the subject, as he had not decided 
how to apply his knowledge. 

The next evening he followed them again, and 
saw more tender passages ; and then, with his plan 
of campaign settled, went home. Jock came in 
about nine, but Master Dick restrained himself un- 
til supper was nearly over. Then, looking across 
the table at Jock, and examining him critically, 
he said, ** Zims to I, mother, our Jock be coorten, 
avter all. Zims he have the look about en ov a 
bwoy who be avter a maid. Don't he now } " 

" Do 'ee be quiet," began Mrs. Jesty ; but Jock, 
flushing painfully, lost his self-control again. " I 
baint coorten, I baint," he cried. " Don't he tell 
no lies, I baint coorten. Thee be quiet, or Til 
make 'ee." 

** Don't 'ee mind en, Jock, my bwoy," said Mrs. 
Jesty soothingly, eyeing her second son with 
stern disapproval. 

" I must be mistaken then, but it don't matter," 
said Dick demurely. " But, do 'ee zee, mother, 
why I mentioned it, I thought it must be time vor 
pore Jock to begin, as I have picked up with a 
maid. Coorten be vine vun when she be a pretty 

L.V. E 
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maid. She kisses I, and I kisses she, and I don't 
know which be nicest" 

The smith, in spite of himself, laughed aloud, 
and a glimmer passed over Mrs. Jesty's features. 

"Thee," she said scornfully ; ''don't let I hear 
any mwore such nonsense vrom a child like thee, 
or 1 11 smack 'ee. What be the world comen to ? 
Iv I zee 'ee with a maid, TU box the ears ov both 
ov 'ee, I can tell 'ee, my gentleman." 

"Oh, but," went on Dick, eyeing his brother 
out of the corner of his eye, " she be a clever and 
a pretty maid, too, mother — a reel good zort. Iv 
I didn' gwo coorten she now, zomebody else 'ould 
pick up with her. She be zo vond ov I, you 
wouldn' believe. Jockll never get a maid like 
mine." 

"Who be the chit ov a thing?" asked Mrs. 
Jesty, still very scornful, but very curious to hear. 

" Oh, a maid as likes I, and I likes, just about 
Just think ov the nicest maid about, and you'll 
guess." 

" Who be it ? Answer I, at once, my bwoy." 

" Can I bring her hwome to tea, Zunday, iv I 
tell 'ee.?" 

"You just dare to bring a maid here, and I'll 
let 'ee know. Who be it?" 

" Now don't 'ee get angry, mother. I be 
gwain to tell 'ee. It be thik maid up at the Hall, 
Lucy Thatcher. Baint Lucy a pretty " 
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It was because Dick had been keeping an eye 
on his brother that he escaped. In a mad burst 
of fury, and with an inarticulate cry, Jock sprang 
up, knocking his milk-bowl and plate on the floor, 
and aimed a terrific blow at his brother, who only 
just managed to duck in time. ** You devvle ! " 
he cried, "111 kill 'ee," and he sprang at Dick, 
who slipped nimbly to the door, but was re- 
strained by his mother, who clung tightly to him. 
Mrs. Jesty was thoroughly alarmed, though she 
could see no adequate cause for the outbreak. 

"My dear," she cried, " whatever be the 
matter } " 

" Let I gwo, and Til kill en," he panted, waving 
his hands wildly. " Ees," glaring at his brother, 
"I'll break every bwone in thee body." 

" What have I done ? " asked the innocent 
Dick, who was enjoying himself far better than he 
had expected. "I zaid nothen to thee." 

" She baint his maid, she baint, she baint," 
cried Jock, almost sobbing in his passion ; " she 
baint his maid. Til kill en, I will. She baint." 

" Well, what do it matter to thee } " asked Dick. 
" Can't a veller gwo coorten without ^" 

" He be a liar ; she baint his maid. She have 
promised to marry I. She be mine. You ask 
she," and Jock flopped on a chair and burst into 

tears. 

" Well ov all I ever did hear," said Dick, in a 
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very shocked tone. " Why, he zaid a minit ago 
as he baint coorten, and then he zes he have got a 
maid. It be reel naughty to tell fibs, baint it, 
mother ? " 

Mrs. Jesty began to see a little daylight at last. 
" There, my bwoy, tell thee poor mother all about 
it," she said, putting her arm round Jock's neck. 
The smith, with a gesture, intimated to Dick that 
he had better leave the room. He obeyed with 
alacrity, and in the garden laughed his mirth out 
to the stars. 

Jock, by dint of much coaxing, was at last pre- 
vailed upon to tell the story. 

'* I shall ask she here to tea, Zunday,'* said 
Mrs. Jesty, and Jock only faintly demurred. 
" But thee should have told pore wold mother, 
my bwoy, vor I shall make she very welcome." 

The next morning explanations were demanded 
from Dick, but that young gentleman aggrievedly 
declared that special thanks were due to him. 
He could see, he said, that Jock was too shy to 
tell, and thought that the best way to bring him 
to a declaration. 

" You did it to tease the pore bwoy," retorted 
Mrs. Jesty ; and very dark were the threats as 
to what he would suffer if his behaviour was 
not irreproachable on the coming Sunday after- 
noon. 

" And that be all the thanks I get," he cried. 
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" Well, rU never help en agen in his coorten, zo 
how big a mess he do make ov it" 

Lucy came, and, supported by his father and 
mother, Jock accompanied her through the village. 

Some months ago Jock paid over the sum of 
one shilling to William James Thomas Yetman. 
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CHAPTER I 

AT the first stroke of five from the church 
steeple Jim Hoiley, known in our village 
as " Whitehead," owing to his luxuriant crop of 
untamed flaxen hair, straightened his back, 
heaved a sigh of satisfaction, shouldered his 
hoe, and hastened homewards. It was a Satur- 
day evening, otherwise he would not have left 
work until six. He had been hoeing all week, 
and was, as he phrased it, " 'bout sick ov it vor 
one wik." Nevertheless, he whistled cheerfully 
as he walked briskly homewards. The hoeing 
lay behind him for thirty-six hours. 

His hand was in his pocket jangling nine 
shillings, his week's wages ; and directly he got 
indoors he put seven and a half of them on the 
table before his mother. 

" Be this all ? " Mrs. Hoiley shrilly demanded. 
" How do 'ee think I can kip things gwain on 
thik trifle ? " 
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Jim did not answer; she always made the 
same demand as a matter of principle. It was 
only her way ; in fact, she was very prosperous 
that summer. Her husband had got employment 
in Bournemouth as a labourer, and sent her eight 
or nine shillings a week regularly, and she had a 
daughter in service who sent a postal order now 
and again. 

Jim's tea was waiting for him. A plate was 
laden with inch-thick slices of bread spread — so 
great was Mrs. Hoiley's skill from long practice — 
with butter of the tenuity of gold-leaf, and the 
tea, black and bitter, was a horror of dyspepsia, 
for the teapot had stood in the oven from the time 
Mrs. Hoiley had had her tea nearly an hour be- 
fore. " She alius velt a sinken zoon avter vour, 
and iv she didn' have her cup then, she was vit 
vor nothen all the evenen." Jim enjoyed himself, 
nevertheless, and having eaten all the slices 
prepared for him, asked for more, or "hadn* 
she got no dough-cake.^" Mrs. Hoiley wanted 
to know "iv he thought thik much bread and 
butter, let alone cake, could be afforded on 
seven shillens and sixpence." 

Jim thought it could. 

" Come, my bwoy, the garden do want zeen to 
badly," said Mrs. Hoiley, as Jim pushed his cup 
from him. ** Thee can put in an hour or two at 
the taties thease evenen very well." 
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" It'll have to want, then ; I hain't putten in two 
minits," said Jim cheerfully. 

" Ov all I ever heard ! Why, thee vather 
hain't to hwome, and who's to do it ? " 

" I have had enough vor one wik, I can tell 
'ee. I be gwain out" 

Mrs. Hoiley thought it eminently reasonable 
that "the pore bwoy should have an hour's en- 
jyment," but it was foreign to her character to 
admit the reasonableness of anything. She lifted 
her hands and her eyebrows, and in a well- 
feigned tone of pained amazement asked, " Gwain 
out } Where, in the name ov goodness ? " 

*' Oh, I may take a walk down to Suckton 
presently with Zam Gill," returned Jim care- 
lessly. 

** Now look here, my bwoy, don't 'ee think I 
don't know. I know what it be." 

A great blush dyed his ruddy cheeks a deeper 
crimson. " What be it, then, as you do know 
such wonders ? " 

" Oh, I do know. I hain't blind." 

" Nobody zaid you be, as I knows on," re- 
torted Jim with a weak laugh. He did not 
pursue the subject, however, but rose up, 
stretched himself, and yawned, as though it 
were a matter of indifference whether he went 
out or not. Still yawning, he went into the 
garden, where, out of his mother's sight, his 
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demeanour magically changed to feverish energy. 
He drew a bucket of water from the well, and 
then, stripping himself to the waist, scrubbed 
himself thoroughly, with much blowing and pant- 
ing. He rubbed himself till his skin shone, with 
that peculiar hiss ostlers make as an accompani- 
ment when grooming a horse. 

He went upstairs, and presently his mother, 
who had quietly noted everything, and had left 
her work to listen, heard drawers opened and 
shut, and muttered exclamations of impatience. 

*' What bist doen, my bwoy, maken all thik 
row ? " she called. 

" Where be my clean shirt to } " 

" Clean shirt ! What do 'ee want a clean shirt 
vor, Zatday ? It'll be ready vor 'ee in the mar- 
nen." 

" Marnen ! " exclaimed Jim, who was getting 
irritable. " I want it now." 

" What vor ? " 

" To put on, ov course. Where be it to } " 

" You might be zome vine gent'man, with clean 
shirts Zatday nights. What be it all ? " 

" Let I have thik shirt," he cried. " I be in 
a hurry. Zam'U be gone." 

" Oh, iv thee must, thee must, I s'pose ; though 

what thee do want a clean shirt It be on 

the box in my room." 

He came down half an hour later arrayed not 
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only in his clean shirt, but in his Sunday clothes, 
and had also donned his blue silk, heart-shaped 
tie. 

" Zaints alive ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hoiley, put- 
ting down a cup she was wiping that she might 
use her hands to express her amazement. 'Mv 
I haven' got a gurt dook vor a son ! Have 
zomebody left 'ee a vorten } " 

"Oh, do 'ee dry up," he said, pushing her 
playfully out of his way. " Zims you don't like 
to zee I decent once in a way. Vancy gwain 
to Suckton anyhow with Zam Gill dressed 
up." 

" 'Ees ; but I do like to zee 'ee decent, but 
why zo sudden-like } There be somethen in the 
wind, I 'low." 

" Rain sometimes," he rejoined with a laugh, 
and put on his Sunday boots, his mother sitting 
down with folded arms to watch him. He took 
his hat into the kitchen to brush it, and hastily 
concealed something in it ere he put it on. 
Next he patted his outside pocket to make sure 
his pink-spotted handkerchief was lying flat within 
it, pulled it out and flicked imaginary dust from 
his shoes, put it back and patted the pocket again. 
"I wonder iv Zam be out yet," he said, and 
sauntered carelessly ofl* up the village street. As 
soon as he was hidden out of sight of the house, 
he quickened his pace, and took the path across 
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the fields that brought him into the Dorchester 
Road not far from the three cottages known as 
Roper's Buildings. He seated himself on a gate 
about fifty yards from the cottages, smiling plea- 
santly to himself, and now and again whistling, 
rather incorrectly, snatches of that famous lyric 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay, wh ich, some twelve or four- 
teen months after it had died in London, was 
beginning to trouble the peace and quietness of 
our village. 

By a singular chance Polly Reddout, some 
minutes after Jim seated himself on the gate, 
came out of the middle cottage in her Sunday hat 
and that kindest of all garments for a woman — an 
ulster. 

No garment invented was ever such a boon 
to woman — especially the slatternly woman — as 
the ulster. Like the door of the rubbish-cup- 
board or the lumber-room, it hides uncleanly 
sights at times. Coming down to the heels, 
it hides the frayed bodice, whose button-holes far 
outnumber its buttons ; it hides the tattered and 
stained morning skirt, and covers up the naked- 
ness of last year's fashion. '* I have to run down 
the street, but I'm not going to take the trouble 
to change my frock ; I'll just slip my ulster on, 
and then it won't show." Men who give any 
thought to the subject of women's dress and the 
vs^aries of fashion may have mildly wondered 
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why the frowsy ulster lingers on among a certain 
class long after fashion has decreed its abolition. 
Here is the explanation of it, and let man on the 
look-out for a mate beware of the ulster. A 
woman who wears the ulster to hide unloveliness 
of costume is quite capable of wearing a moral 
ulster to cover up ugly defects and blemishes of 
character. I can offer the ulster as a pungent 
illustration to any preacher who is preparing a 
sermon in scathing denunciation of the outward 
show of godliness that hides the unclean spirit 
within. Let him take the ulster as an illustra- 
tion, and it will go home with vital force to the 
female part of his congregation at least. 

Polly Reddout, the village said, was beginning 
to take after her mother, which meant that a 
prejudiced observer would have used a less com- 
plimentary word than plumpness in describing her 
physical charms. She was short and — we will 
not be prejudiced — plump, and her face, which 
had a very healthy colour, gradually broadened 
from the forehead to the mouth, and already she 
had the beginnings of a fine double-chin. It is 
doubtful whether she would have obtained a place 
in any galaxy of English beauty ; there was too 
little nose, and the mouth was rather too large, but 
in Jim Hoiley's eyes everything about her was 
perfection. Jim's ideal of loveliness had not 
been corrupted by the study of the best Grecian 
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models, nor by gazing in famous photographers' 
shop- windows, and " he didn' like the skinny zort 
of maids nohow." 

Polly advanced up the road with a conscious 
air of unconcern. She walked slowly, seeing 
newly-discovered beauties in earth and sky. She 
stopped to pick a bluebell, and examined it with 
the minute care of a botanist ; she lingered to 
look over a gate at the gambols of a calf, and saw 
so much to amuse her that she laughed aloud, 
although calves were not novelties in her life. 
Just before she reached the gate where Jim was 
still whistling and observing her with unutterable 
admiration, her shoe-lace required attention, and 
she tied it, giving to the operation the fastidious 
care with which a man examines and cleans his 
rifle when in an enemy's country. But, observant 
as she was, she did not see the gate where Jim sat, 
she heard not his whistling ; her eyes were fixed 
with almost painful intensity of gaze on the road 
ahead, which at that moment contained nothing 
more extraordinary than Widow Sayce's donkey 
feeding on the roadside herbage. She had almost 
passed the gate, when suddenly she became 
conscious that she was not alone. She stopped 
with a start " Law, Mr. Hoiley," she said with 
a little gasp of breath, " be that you ? I declare 
you quite startled I, zeen you zo sudden. My 
heart do go pit-pat zo loud as loud now," and she 
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put her hand over it, and gave a little laugh in 
ridicule of her own weakness. 

Jim was inspiring the aroma of her presence, 
of her words, of her laugh, with every breath, 
and his blood was as liquid fire surging through 
his brain and making him dizzy. 

" How be ?" he said shortly, with a little cackle 
of laughter. 

Simple words, but they were surcharged with 
love. 

,"Oh, 1 be quite well, thankee," said Polly. 
•'How be you.^" 

" I be vurst-rate, thank* ee," said Jim, getting 
off the gate. 

From the observer's point of view they were 
simple, commonplace phrases, but they must 
have been laden with cunning humour, for both 
laughed pleasantly. In fact, Jim had no control 
over his facial muscles : his face was puckered, his 
mouth half open, his eyes twinkled, and laughter 
poured from him as copiously and involuntarily 
as perspiration from a haymaker on an oppressive 
summer afternoon. 

" Be you gwain up along ? " asked Jim. 

" 'Ees ; I thought I'd take a saunter up thease 
way, be6n a vine evenen," said Polly, giving him 
one fleeting glance ; and then they both laughed 
again. 

It was only the previous Sunday that a sense 
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of the painfully-sweet unutterableness of things 
had come upon them, and as yet not a word of 
love had been spoken between them. When the 
afternoon service was over Jim had been the first 
out of the church, to the great scandal of his 
mother, who thought it ill-mannered to leave her 
pew before ** the quality." Jim had not listened 
to the sermon that afternoon. The Reddout's 
pew — and let it be remembered our church is not 
one of the intolerable modern edifices with open- 
backed benches, that leaves your person in full 
view of your neighbours, but of the good old sort 
with genuine pews, some oblong, some — for " the 
quality " — square, with seats on the four sides, all 
with a door fastened by a clasp, so that he would 
be a temerarious individual who would thrust 
himself upon you unbidden. The backs reach 
just above the nape of the neck, and leave only 
the face visible to neighbours. The modern 
church-goer in the modern church with benches 
or chairs knows nothing of comfort. In the pew 
pater could have his snooze without any one being 
the wiser, save that his head sunk on his breast 
was suspicious ; mater could pass sweets round 
unobserved. And then the lessening of tempta- 
tion to the devout ! Your neighbour's new dress 
did not obtrude itself on your eyes and raise 
envy or scorn in your heart, and, wonderful to 
relate, there have been, in the days of pews, two- 
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thirds of the women of a congregation who could 
tell you what the text was. And to lovers pews 
were a precious privilege. You could hold each 
other's hands during the sermon and none be the 
wiser. The decline in the marriage-rate might 
easily be shown to have kept equal step with the 
decline in pews. 

Reddout's pew was three rows in front and a 
little to the right of Hoiley's, It was the first 
time they had used it ; formerly they sat in the 
gallery, but old Mrs. Masters had died, and they 
had transferred their quarters. This transfer 
seemed a very trivial matter, but it was destiny, 
so true is it that there are no trifles in life, Jim's 
attention during the sermon was riveted on 
Polly's face. He had seen her many a time 
before, but it was the first that his regard had 
dwelt on her. " A pretty maid," he said in his 
heart, after having scrutinized her during the 
lessons ; and then he observed her more closely, 
and blushed at his own thoughts. How does 
love come } Surely it can be accounted for only 
on some germ-theory. 

When Polly came out of the church Jim was 
standing near the gate. He had a Gloire-de- 
Dijon in his button-hole, a half-opened blossom, 
fit emblem of his own passion. He was bold to 
audacity, so bold that he laughed and blushed 
the rest of the day at the thought of it, and lay 
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awake for an hour that night hugging the inci- 
dent He stopped in front of her, snatched the 
flower from his button-hole, and stammering, 
''Like a rose?" almost thrust it upon her. 

Polly's cheeks glowed with a slightly deeper 
shade of crimson, but she was self-possessed. 

" Oh, thank'ee, Mr. Hoiley," she said as she 
took it, and then gave him a sly glance. 

" Pretty, ain't it ?" asked Jim. 

" Very," she responded with great emphasis. 

It was an incident only to be measured by 
seconds, for Jim passed on and rejoined his 
mother. But, oh ! the pride of it ! Who could 
deny after that that he had a way with the 
maids ? 

On the Monday evening he was at work till 
dusk, but on the Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings he took a walk on the Dorchester Road, and 
quite casually met Polly. He just stopped to re- 
mark on the weather and how fine the taters 
were coming on the first evening, and on the 
second to express to Polly his admiration for 
their "sturshuns" and dahlias and to give her 
another rose. And now Saturday evening was 
come, and Polly was going " up-along," and so 
was he, and the sky was loveliest azure overhead, 
the earth clapped her hands, the birds sang "Jim 
and Pol-ly, Pol-ly and Jim" from the hedges, 
the wheat bent before the breeze whispering 
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" love, love," and the brook tumbled head over 
heels at every stone in its bed in riotous glad- 
ness. 

They walked up the road abreast, but at a 
distance of three or four yards from each other, 
and when they met any one Jim would take 
several strides ahead and Polly would lag behind. 
This was to give the passer-by no grounds for 
thinking they had any dealings with each other. 
As soon as the danger was passed they came 
abreast again and strolled leisurely. Save at rare 
intervals, Polly's attention was concentrated on 
the hedge-bank at her side of the road, and with 
her umbrella she slashed at the buttercups and 
thistles and tall grass as she passed. Jim had his 
hands in his pockets and whistled the great topical 
song spasmodically. 

"How be vather.^" asked Jim, when they had 
walked on thus for fifty yards or so. 

" He be vairish," rejoined Polly with a giggle, 
and Jim laughed in unison. When the atmos- 
phere is saturated with love, even the alphabet is 
full of inexhaustible happy mirth and humour. 

It was two or three minutes before the humour 
of Polly's response was exhausted, and Jim's 
whisde was weak and quavering. 

" Taties do zim to be doen' well to-year," was 
Jim's next remark, as he looked over on a potato 
patch. 
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" Oh, vine, vather do zay," was Polly's rejoinder; 
and again mirth reigned 

Mr. Fields, in his donkey-cart, now turned the 
corner of the road a little ahead, and Jim instantly 
stepped in front. He was whistling "Ta-ra-ra" 
as he passed the cart and nodded to Mr. Fields, 
but in his efforts to be unconcerned he lost the 
tune a little. Polly gazed on Mr. Fields' face 
with an air of childish innocence that was a little 
overdone, and Mr. Fields asked significantly, 
" Well, Polly, bist taken a walk ?" 

"'Ees, just stroUen round a bit, Mr. Fields, 
do'ee zee. Did'ee zee Katey James up-along.^" 

" No, I didn'," called Mr. Fields after her ; 
"but look zee, Polly, there be a bwoy handy, so 
you've no cause to veel lonely. Good-night to 
ee. 

Polly did not return it, but turned a very 
shocked face towards Mr. Fields. As soon as he 
was out of sight they closed up again, and both 
were giggling. 

"He be a vunny veller, be Isaac Yields," said 
Polly. 

"'Ees, bain'the?"said Jim. 

" I thought of gwain back hwome by the vields 
and Smuggler's Lane," said Polly. 

" That be the way I thought ov gwain," said 
Jim, his tone suggesting that he was somewhat 
astonished at the coincidence. 
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" I don't know, though/' said Polly, a minute 
later ; " p'raps Goldy's bull be in the second vield, 
and I wouldn' dare to cross." 

" Never mind," said Jim ; " Til zee he don't 
come avter 'ee, iv he be there." 

" I don't like they bulls, they be zo uncertain, 
even iv you do know 'em. Mother was chased 
once by a bull she knowed zo well as well." 

Man is never so happy as when the opportunity 
comes for showing the woman he loves that she 
has in him a valiant knight who is able to shield 
and protect her in the land of dangers. Jim's 
breast swelled, but still he was truthful. " I 
can't zay as 1 'zactly care vor strange bulls," 
he admitted, " but don't 'ee be afeard, now ; 
Goldy's bull will know better'n to run at 
'ee.' 

They had now reached the stile leading into the 
fields. Jim politely stood aside for Polly to get 
over first, but she hesitated. " Thease be a great 
orkard stile as ever I zee," she remarked with a 
giggle. "It be most unladylike. Do'ee gwo 
virst." 

"Ladies virst," said Jim, stepping back re- 
solutely. 

Blushing modesty made Polly's cheeks more 
rosily red and more beautiful in Jim's eyes, who 
could scarcely believe that a creature so fair was 
to be his. "Oh, I couldn' get over thease stile 
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with a — with a man looken on. It be zo— 20— — " 
and Polly finished the sentence with a giggle. 
" Will 'ee — will 'ee please turn your head t'other 
way while I gets over } *' 

Jim caught her eye for a second, blushed too, 
and broke into a low gurgle of laughter as he 
turned round and fixed his gaze on the vane of 
the church steeple. *'Zay when you be over/' 
he said. 

" Now don't 'ee look round, or I could never 
look 'ee in the vace," cried Polly. 

" All right," said Jim. 

"You won't now, vor certain.^" 

" I give 'ee my word." 

Thus assured Polly hastily scrambled over. 
" Now you can come," she said. 

This little incident furnished amusement until 
they reached the stile leading into the second 
field. Jim waived etiquette this time and went 
first 

" Thank 'ee," said Polly. " Don't look round. 
There ! " she cried, as she jumped down beside 
him. "Do 'ee zee thik bull anywheres?" 

" No ; there be only the cows," said Jim. 
" Don't 'ee be skeart." 

"You don't know how avraid I be ov they 
bulls. It be silly ov I, but there, we all has our 
vailens ! " 

"Oh, volks can't help ut," remarked Jim. 
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*' Now there be mother : she be skeart ov pore 
harmless twoads just about" 

''I can't zay as I likes 'em, but they bain't 
nearly zo bad as slowworms and snakes. Ugh- 
h-h ! " and she shivered. 

" Oh, they be all right," said Jim. " I often 
takes one up and puts en in my pocket" 

" You don't ? " 

"'Ees, I do." 

" Ugh-h-h ! " and Polly imitated violent nausea 
" Iv ever you do come near I with one ov they 
things I'll — I'll never speak to 'ee zo long as I do 
live." 

" I wouldn' vor no money," said Jim earnestly. 
" I don't believe in vrightenen volks with things." 

The path was narrow, and Polly walked close 
at Jim's heels. Her eyes were fixed on the cattle 
with a critical, suspicious gaze, and she was con- 
tinually seeing " thik bull " among the two score 
of beasts in the pasture, most of which were lying 
down placidly chewing the cud ; and once, when a 
dun cow lifted its head, stared at them, and then 
came a few steps forward, as if to investigate, 
Polly gave a little scream and laid her hand on 
Jim's arm. 

" Oh, dear ! " she cried. 

'* Don't be skeart," said Jim, laughing tenderly ; 
<* it bain't no more than a heifer." His head was 
in a whirl, his face was beatific while Polly's hand 
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rested on his arm. He wished that field miles 
long. '' Stay thik side ov I and don't 'ee look at 
'em, and then you won't be skeart," he said art- 
fully ; and Polly obeyed, her hand still timidly 
resting upon him. Jim walked slowly. 

"Oh, do let's get on vaster," said Polly. 

" No," said Jim ; *• do 'ee zee, iv thik bull did 
happen to be about and zeed we hurryen he'd 
come to zee what was up. It be the way bulls do 
have, do 'ee know." 

But the field came to an end at last, and now 
they were in the wood, and Polly withdrew her 
hand. 

"You think I a silly, I knows," she said, after 
a pause. 

"No, I don't ; don't 'ee gwo vor to think it," 
retorted Jim earnestly. " It be woman-natur to 
be avraid ov they bulls." Jim laughed again 
tenderly, and Polly made a duet with her treble, 
pure as a blackbird's note, Jim thought, 

It was dusk ; they were nearly home now, and 
the golden evening was almost over. Polly kept 
heaving delicious sighs as they lingered over the 
last hundred yards, throwing her limbs about in 
light-hearted abandon, and Jim returned to " Ta- 
ra-ra " with added fire. Although he broke down 
three times to giggle, it was a spirited perform- 
ance, for he had sought to express in it a little ot 
what he felt 
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*' That be a vine toon," remarked Polly. 

" Do 'ee like it ?'* asked Jim, humming a bar 
and a half. 

" Just about ! I heard it vurst down to Suck- 
ton last Wednesday wik, and, would 'ee believe } 
it have been runnen in my head all the day 
over ever since. I be a good un vor picken up 
toons. I wish I knowed the words." 

**Zo do I. I only knows the chorus, do 'ee 
zee. I heard Henny Cox zing it." 

" Whistle it agen," said Polly ; and Jim obeying 
she hummed an accompaniment to it 

They were close to the cottage now, and Polly 
stopped and leaned against a gate, with another 
sigh of utterest bliss. 

" How have 'ee enj'yed yourself.^ " asked Jim. 

''Oh, just about. I was gwain up the road 
thinken I might be zeen Jenny Peters when I 
happens to zee you, and you gie I such a start 
when I zee you sitten on thik gate. But there," 
with another sigh, " I must be gwain in now or 
there'll be a rumpus. It be nine o'clock or 
nearly, I 'low, and there be the dree young 'uns 
to wash alius on Zatday nights, bother 'em ! " 

** There hain't no hurry," said Jim; "it haven' 
gone nine yet." 

" Oh, but I must gwo. Why, it be quite dark, 

and 1 out. alone wi' " Polly stopped and 

would have blushed, but it was too dark for Jim 
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to see, so she turned her head away and gave a 
modest giggle. 

"I've vair enj'yed it, it be such a vine evenen," 
said Jim, speaking to Sinus, which had begun to 
show himself. 

" Haven' I ? Oh, no, certenly not, not at all," 
said Polly, with solemn impressiveness. In our 
village to deny a fact with a profusion of emphatic 
negatives is understood to be the most impressive 
manner of asserting the affirmative. 

" You'll be at church to-morrer ? " 

" Rather. You won't, I s'pose ? " 

Jim saw something so funny in Polly's sup- 
position that he laughed to exhaustion. "Our 
roses be vine now," he remarked, when he had 
recovered. 

" I had a beauty given I last Zunday," said 
Polly, with a sly look from under her hat-brim. 
This was another remark so funny that Jim 
almost rolled off the gate in exuberant hilarity, 
which was intensified when Polly asked, " What 
be laughen at ?" She. had to join in herself after 
that. 

"There, iv it hain't striken nine ! Oh, dear ! 
Good-night to 'ee ; " and with the word she gave 
him a hearty slap between the shoulders and fled 
shrieking with laughter down the lane. Jim gave 
pursuit, and almost caught her, but when he came 
to the cottages he saw Mr. Drame, Reddout's 
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next-door neighbour, smoking his pipe at his 
garden gate, and he desisted suddenly and walked 
rapidly away. Mr. Drame's sight was not good 
and he did not see Jim in pursuit, and Polly did 
not answer him when he asked what was the 
matter, but made a hasty entrance. She hoped 
he had not seen, as he was such a " teasen veller " 
and would be sure to make a laughter-provoking 
entertainment of the incident for his and her own 
family. When young men and maidens have 
been raised by love to the divine levels of the 
gods nothing wounds them more than for impious 
hands to unveil their sanctus sanctorum to make a 
ribald holiday for the rabble. 



CHAPTER II 

JIM hugged himself with delight on his way 
home. "A prapper sort ov maid," he 
muttered, as he thought with bursting bosom of 
the hearty slap she had given him, worth at a 
moderate competition more than a thousand 
kisses. "What a bewitching, winsome, coy, 
saucy maid she was, and what a beauty too ! " 
was what Jim meant to express by **a prapper 
sort ov maid." He had gone out in hope and he 
was returning home with hope's fruition. He was 
''engaged," and had had his first evening of 
courting. Both Jim and Polly would have 
laughed in scornful derision if they had been told 
that no word of love had passed between them. 
Why, it was all love ; a lyric poet in a passion- 
laden song to his mistress could not have con- 
veyed more — if as much — than, '* 'Taties do zim 
to be doen* well to-year." Tennyson, who knew 
not everything, speaks of spirits rushing together 
at the touching of the lips. Ay, and at a slap 
on the shoulders, as Jim Hoiley could testify. 
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Mrs. Hoiley, who had been dozing over the 
fire, wakened up at Jim's entrance, and her sleepy 
eyes took no note of his transfiguration. "Where 
have 'ee been to, all this while ? " she asked, with 
an irritable yawn. 

** Why, didn' I tell 'ee when I went out ? You 
should take a walk down to Suckton next wik. 
There be a new shop opened where they be 
zellen that vrozen beef and mutton," said Jim, 
with great cunning. 

" I want none of it," said Mrs. Hoiley curtly. 
** I be gwain to bed now. Iv 'ee do want any 
supper, there be zome cold taties in the cupboard." 

" Right you be, mother ; you do look tired," 
said Jim, in sympathetic tenderness. " Now, just 
lie a bit longer in the marnen ; Til get up and 
light the vire and zee to breakvus. Good-night, 
mother." And then he blushed ; he saw himself 
getting up to light the fire for Polly, and taking 
her up a cup of tea when — when he was lord of 
the kingdom of Desire. 

** Good-night," said Mrs. Hoiley, " and don't 
'ee gwo wasten thik candle, mind." 

Cold taties ! It was a mistake — a beneficent 
fairy had touched them with her wand, and they 
were ambrosia, which is the food of the Gods 
and of Youth when Love hath touched its lips. 
Everything was the best possible in the best pos- 
sible of worlds. 
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Polly stayed at home on Sunday mornings to 
do the cooking, and Jim missed church that 
morning that he might ramble in the fields and 
from afar observe the cottage. She was at 
church in the afternoon, of course, and in stolen 
lightning glances eye spoke to eye. After ser- 
vice Polly did not linger, but walked rapidly down 
the church fields. She did not look round, but 
all the same she knew that Jim was twenty yards 
in the rear. The church fields is a favourite 
walk after afternoon service, and Jim did not 
close up until they had reached by another route 
the wood of the sweet confidences of the previous 
evening. For the first time Polly glanced round, 
and then, leaving the path, sat down on the 
gnarled root of an oak. It was a sweet spot, 
screened from observation by holly-bushes. Jim 
followed her, and leaned against a tree opposite 
to her. 

" Whoever thought ov zeen you ? " said Polly ; 
and at the words the gates of mirth were opened 
wide again. 

''Oh, I took a walk zame as you," said Jim, 
with affected carelessness. " Thinks I, * That's 
Minnie Trenchard in vront, sure enough,'" he 
added slily. 

" Be you after Minnie Trenchard, then } " asked 
Polly, with tumed-up nose. 

*' 'Ees ; didn' 'ee know that .^" 
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For answer Polly picked up a pebble and flung 
it at him. It hit a tree at right angles to him, but 
Jim affected intense s^ony as he held his eye. 

When they had recovered Jim took the rose 
very tenderly from his button-hole, and he felt a 
Napoleon in audacity as he said/'Zee thease rose?" 

Polly nodded. 

" Would 'ee like it?" 

Polly held out her hand for it. "Thank 'ee," 
she said. 

" Then you shan't have it ; " and he twirled it 
temptingly before her face. 

" Give it I thease minit," said Polly, stamping 
her foot, but instantly drawing it back with an 
assumption of blushing modesty as three inches 
of her stocking showed beneath her skirt. 

" Shan't," said Jim ; " it be vor Minnie." And 
then climbing the loftiest peaks of audacity, 
" What— what '11 'ee gie I vor it ? " 

Polly put her hands over her face. " You bold 
veller ; what do 'ee mean ? " she asked^r 

" What 'll'ee give ? " 

She rose up. " Nothen," she cried. " I be 
gwain to have it. Give it I thease minit " ; and 
she seized his hand, and after a mock struggle 
bore it off in triumph. 

Jim took off his hat and produced three other 
roses, and Polly uttered a prolonged "oh" of 
admiration. 

L.V. G 
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" What vor they ? " asked Jim. 

"Give 'em I, and Til tell 'ee by-and-by. 
Though what you can mean I've no idea." 

" Tell I what you'll give." 

" Shan't ! " and she rose and took them also. 
She arranged them fastidiously upon her bosom, 
while Jim, softly whispering his love-laden melody, 
leant against the tree regarding her with un- 
speakable delight and admiration. Was there 
ever such a bewitching maid in the whole 
land? 

" This bain't a bad place," said Polly, settling 
herself luxuriously against the oak. 

" No, not at all." 

** I alius did admire your roses," said Polly, 
sniffing at the bouquet on her bosom. 

" Then you likes 'em ? " asked Jim, looking 
aghast at the marvel. 

" Likes 'em ? Oh, no, cert'nly not We be 
pore off vor roses, but vather do gwo in strong 
vor dahlias." 

" I alius admired your dahlias and 'sturshuns. 
Mother have zaid many's the time what a vine 
show you do alius have. . . . What do— 
what do mother say to it ? " asked Jim. 

" Zay to what ? " asked Polly. Her straw-hat 
had a large brim, and by bending her head she 
could hide her face at pleasure. This gave her a 
great advantage. 




" she arranged them Eastidiously. " 
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*' Zay to what ? " she asked again, as Jim 
laughed instead of speaking. 

" Oh, you do know." 

Polly shook her head, then raised it, gave him 
one glance and dropped it again, laughing merrily. 
Jim did not press for an answer. ..." Would 
'ee like to gwo on ? " 

" No ; let we stop here. It be real pleasant, I 
low. Did 'ee gwo to church thease mamen ? " 

" No ; I took a walk. Wam't *ee very busy ? " 
sympathetically. " I zeed mother gwain to church." 

" 'Ees. I alius do the cooken Zundays," re- 
joined Polly proudly. " Mother . would vind a 
difference iv I went away." 

" I 'low she would," said Jim. 

" I don't want to boast, but mother do own 
zometimes as she could never zee to everythen 
herself." 

"It bain't boasten," said Jim emphatically. 

" Oh, dear," said Polly, with a sigh, becoming 
confidential, " there be alius a lot to be done at 
our house, I can tell 'ee. I be up at half-past 
vive every mamen to give vather and Len a cup 
ov tea avore they gwoes to work. Then I do 
veed the pigs and milk the two cows — mother do 
help, ov course, iv she be well enough — and then 
it be 'bout breakfus-time." 

" I zay ! " ejaculated Jim, his tone guttural with 
admiration. " However would they get on " 
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*'Oh, that be nothen. There be Zally and 
Tom and Bert to be got ready for school. You'd 
never believe what a bother they be, 'specially 
Tom ; but there, they alius want I to zee to 'em. 
At times they won't let mother do nothen vor 
'em. * Oh, gwo to Poll, then,' mother do zay." 

** They be main vond ov 'ee, I 'low," remarked 
Jim. 

** It do make it harder when I do have to do it 
all, though. And there be days when mother do 
have one of her bad heads, and can do nothen. 
I make she g^o and lie down and take her up a 
cup ov tea and a pwoached egg. She do be vond 
of a pwoached egg the way I does 'em when she 
hain't well. Worst ov it be, her bad heads do 
make her that snappy and touchy, you wouldn' 
believe." 

** Well, however you does it all, I can't think — 
there." 

" And then there be vather. He be zo vussy 
about his meals zometimes, it quite worries I. 
He'd be alius haven twoasted cheese and onions 
vor supper, iv I'd let en, and it do make en dream 
ofTul, and kick and cry out I generally lets en 
have it vor a treat Zatday nights, avter I've 
washed the litde uns and packed 'em off." 

" I like twoasted cheese, do 'ee know." 

** Do 'ee now ? " said Polly. ** Zo do I vor a 
change. But I can tell 'ee, James Hoiley, iv it 
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do make 'ee dream zo offul as vather» you won't 

have any when — when — oh ! " and Polly hid 

her face completely, that she might blush unseen. 

" When what ?" asked Jim boldly. 

Polly did not answer, but gave the impression 
of blushing more furiously. 

"When what.^" asked Jim again, in perfect 
enjoyment. 

"Vor shame, and do'ee be quiet. I — I didn' 
know what I was say en ; it come out accidental." 

*' It didn* come out," said Jim. " What did 'ee 
mean ? " 

" Iv you ask I any mwore, my vine veller, I'll 
box your ears vor'ee, smart" 

" Who cares } When what ? " 

Polly rose up to carry out her threat, then sud- 
denly remembered she could not box his ears and 
hide her face at the same time, and sat down 
again. 

" However they will get on without 'ee, I 
can't zee," said Jim, reverting to the former 
topic. 

" They won't care vor it, you med 'low," said 
Polly; and then gave him fuller details of the 
idiosyncrasies of the various members of the 
household, after which she passed to the earlier 
history of her parents, with some account of their 
respective families, and described with gusto how 
well-off Aunt Polly was, who had married a var- 
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mer up-along near Salisbury, and the great varm 
they had. " Why, Cousin Mabel and Isabel do 
gwo to boarden-school," she added as a climax, 
in an awe-stricken voice, and Jim was duly im- 
pressed. 

It struck five, and Polly rose in great haste. 
"There, I shall be late vor tea, and you don't 
know what things they'll zay." 

Jim walked along by her side, when suddenly 
Polly stopped at the sight of a figure ahead. 
"There be Ezekiel Drame yonder, and he do 
teaze zo. Go back now, do 'ee." 

" Do 'ee mean it, Polly ? " for the first time pro- 
nouncing that sweetest of names, for once suited 
to its owner. 

" 'Ees, 'ees, Jim ; don't 'ee let en zee we." 

"Then what time will 'ee be out thease 
evenen } " 

" Oh, 'bout half-past zix or zeven ; I'll be about 
thease gate. But do 'ee gwo now ; I want to 
hurry." 

Love seems more at home in the gloaming, 
and that afternoon was as water unto wine 
compared with the evening. They took unfre- 
quented paths and only met two persons, and so 
bold had Jim become that he only dropped two 
or three yards behind when he saw them. Passion 
and romance and music were in the air. 

"Bain't it nice thease evenen?" said Polly 
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for the fourth time ; and for the fourth time Jim 
replied : — 

" Be *ee enjyen it ? " 

" Oh, just about." 

But even that fell short of expressing all she 
felt, and after a pause she added, '' It be sweet ; 
there ! " 

'•You have a way ov putten things," said Jim. 
" I should never have thought ov thik word." 

"It be a favourite word ov mine," rejoined 
Polly. 

They said little after that, words were so in- 
adequate. It was quite dusk as they neared 
home, and about thirty yards from the house Polly 
stopped. "I must gwo in now," she said. 
*'Good — — Oh, but I've somethen to tell 'ee. 
But I must whisper it, as it be a secret. Bend 
down." 

Jim bent down. "'Bout they roses," she 
whispered, "and what I'll give 'ee vor 'em. 
That," and she lightly smacked his cheek with 
her lips, and then fled with a little scream of 
laughter. 

Jim's blood was on fire. He bounded after 
her like a greyhound, and caught her before she 
could reach the garden-gate. She covered her 
face with her hands and, choking with laughter, 
cried, " Behave yourself," as he tried to drag them 
away. The hat-brim was in the way, but he 
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kissed her ear, and when she moved her hands to 
protect it he had an opening of which he availed 
himself to the utmost, despite her latching 
struggles and cries of, " Behave yourself." But 
at last she pushed him away from her and escaped 
indoors. 

It was not to be expected that Jim walked 
home sober and sedately after that. He walked 
with a swinging step, singing the chorus of '' Ta- 
ra-ra " in a loud voice nearly a dozen times, with 
many variations of his own. 

Now it had happened that Mrs. Reddout had 
questioned Polly that afternoon when she returned 
home, and Polly had opened her heart to her 
mother in fullest confidence, though she did not 
tell Jim. Mrs. Reddout was well-pleased, though 
her first words were, " How do *ee think we be 
gwain to get on, iv you think ov marryen ? " 

"You didn' expect I should be a wold maid, 
surely } " asked Polly, almost beside herself with 
joy at this first note of approval as she warmly 
kissed her mother. ** When we be — be married 
I shall try to live near 'ee — you know Drames did 
talk ov moven next spring — and I could zo easy 
as anythen slip in and give 'ee a hand any time. 
I thought it all over. Besides" — an artless maiden 
— ** I should want to be near 'ee to ask your ad- 
vice, do 'ee zee." 

" You won't have much time vor runnen in, I 
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'low, 'specially when ba '' but Polly put her 

hand over her mother's mouth. 

" You've no need to pretend," said Mrs, Red- 
dout. *' They'll be bound to come and come 
vreely, unless you be diff'rent to all the rest of the 
fam'ly. You be one of seven, and your Aunt 
Polly had six, and your Aunt Jane nine, iv they 
all had lived. And vather's side be the zame. 
Oh, they'll come, never vear, my maid." 

^' I don't want zo many, I can tell 'ee," said 
Polly, with a toss of her head. " Two or dree at 
the outside '11 do vor I." 

Mrs. Reddout laughed. '*Oh, I've beared 
maids talk avore. I zaid the zame, I mind ; but 
when you b^in it's like eaten cake : you don't 
want to leave off." 

*'Then you like Jim, mother?" asked Polly, 
a little anxiously. 

" Oh, 'ees, he'll do. I was avraid you might be 
took with one of they Pellats — good-vor-nothen 
lot they be." 

" I wouldn' been zeen near one ov they," re- 
joined Polly, with lofty scorn. " Do'ee know, I 
did never think Jim was zo nice as he be or that 
he'd ever thought 'bout I." 

" You can never tell why you may take up with 
one veller more than another," remarked Mrs. 
Reddout sententiously. ''Don't bring en in 
thease evenen, as p'raps Sarah Blossom med look 
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in; but you can bring en to supper nex' Zun- 
day." 

In fervent gratitude Polly kissed her mother 
again and again, and then passing into confidence 
they compared notes on their courting. That is 
one of the two proudest and happiest moments in 
a girl's life. The other is when she is more kin 
to her mother by the dawn of maternity. 

Mrs. Reddout took a stroll that evening and 
Chance led her past Hoiley's cottage. Chance, 
more complaisant still, ordained that Mrs. Hoiley 
should be at her garden-gate. 

''You be almost a stranger, Jane," said Mrs. 
Hoiley. " I haven* zeen 'ee up thease way vor 
wiks." Be it known that in our village we elders 
know each other so well that not to address each 
other by the Christian name denotes serious 
differences. If argument should wax so hot that 
the disputants address each other by the formal 
Mr. or Mrs., we know that the bridge of friendly 
intercourse is broken down, and months will prob- 
ably elapse before it is repaired. 

" No, I haven* been thease way vor zome time, 
Zue. How well things be looken, bain't 'em ? 
Your roses look well, to be sure. Do 'ee know," 
with a sly smile, " we've had zome of your roses 
lately ? " 

Mrs. Hoiley gave her neighbour a swift look of 
comprehension. "Oh," she said slowly, "be 
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that it? I thought there be zomethen in the 
wind." 

" *Ees ; I had it out ov our Polly at tea-time. 
He have been our way dree or vour times now, 
altogether." 

" Come inside, do'ee,"said Mrs. Hoiley cordially; 
and Mrs. Reddout followed her. 

" The artful dog have zaid nothen to I," said 
Mrs. Hoiley. " Though when he wanted a clean 
shirt Zatday and best clothes, and brushed his hat 
partic'ler, I zmelt maids. He pretended he did 
gwo to Suckton Zatday. I didn' look vorward to 
en beginnen just yet a bit" 

" The zame with my Polly, Zue ; but then I be 
glad she have hit the mark zo well. I was avraid 
it med be one ov they Pellats." 

" Well, I never, that be singular ! Why, Fve 
been avraid Jim might take up with one ov 
Pellat's maids. Trash, they be. I be content, I 
assure 'ee ; your maid have a pretty good notion 
ov getten up linen as ever I zee." 

''It have taken a weight off my mind, I can 
tell 'ee, to think as it be your Jim. He have 
been a comfort to *ee, I 'low." 

" Ever since he was a babby," said Mrs. Hoiley ; 
and that was enough. In alternate chapters they 
gave each other a minute history of the lovers 
from several weeks before their birth, and entered 
with zest into the details of teething, vaccination. 
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and measles, and the first glimpses of infantile 
prattle. Mrs. Hoiley had never expected to rear 
Jim; Polly, on the contrary, had been a strong 
and sturdy infant, but '' that backward at walken, 
you wouldn' believe." 

Mrs. Hoiley produced a bottle of her elder- 
berry wine of the age of two years, and Mrs. 
Reddout, after asking for the recipe of it, wished 
'< good luck to 'em all, she was zure," as she drank 
it Mrs. Hoiley wished her to stay to supper, 
but Jane refused. " I don't want Jim to know as 
I've zeen 'ee," she said. '' Look in one avternoon 
thease wik and have a cup ov tea with we, do 'ee 

now ; " and Mrs. Hoiley promised. 

# # # # # 

Mrs. Hoiley awaited Jim's return with some 
impatience. " Where have 'ee been, my bwoy } " 
she asked, with what would have struck Jim as 
suspicious politeness if he had been less exalted. 

'' Oh, taken a walk," he said. 

" Been to Suckton agen ? " 

" No— o. I didn' get zo far thease evenen." 

'* Where have 'ee been, then } " 

"Took a bit ov a saunter through Hare 
Wood." 

"Who with?" 

" Oh, there were one or two ov we." 

"'Ees, I know. I be a blind wold woman, 
bain't I ? Wanted a clean shirt and Zunday 
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clothes on Zatday, and takes two or dree roses 
to church thease avternoon. Who be it ? " 

Jim's face and ears and neck were all of one 
tint as he tried to look innocent. ''Who be 
what ? What — what do 'ee mean, mother ? " 

" Who have 'ee been walken out thease two or 
dree nights — ^what maid be it, I do mean ? " 

Concealment was no longer possible. ''If you 
want to know all about it," he said, " I happened 
to drop on Polly Reddout thease evenen." 

Mrs. Hoiley gasped "What I Polly Red- 
dout } Do 'ee mean to zay that thee have zeen 
all the maids in thease place and yet have gone 
and picked up with she f Well, well. Bwoys of 
your age never did have any zense, and I s*pose 
I've no right to expect it. But there! ov all 
maids! And what do 'ee want a maid vor? 
Do 'ee think a wife '11 do better vor 'ee than 
thee mother.^" 

" Be you gwain to outlive I ?" asked Jim. " I 
thought you'd be glad ov a likely maid about." 

"A likely maid, zays he! Ha! ha! Well, 
well ! iv thee haven' mwore zense we must make 
the best ov it, I s'pose. Thee'll be wanten to 
bring she to tea come Zunday, I s'pose. Very 
well," with a sigh ; " I'd better be getten used zo 
zoon as I can to zee she domineeren." 

It was more than Jim had dared to hope for, 
and he also kissed his mother in gratitude. On 
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Tuesday evening when he went courting, Polly 
called him in. Mr. Reddout compared notes with 
him on their respective allotments, Mrs. Red- 
dout inquired kindly after his mother ; and thus 
he was officially recognised as Polly's "veller," 
and the following Sunday Polly shared the same 
pew with him, which told the story to the world. 
The course of true love ran smoothly save for a 
certain short-lived episode, though they had to 
wait until the following summer for Jim's wages 
to be raised to twelve and sixpence a week, 
which the parents on both sides insisted was the 
minimum respectable marrying wage. 
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The Poet's Love 

CHAPTER I 

JAMES TILLEY and Susan his wife looked 
upon their one son, Raymond Granville, as 
the child of their old age, sent to them as Isaac 
was sent to Abram and Sarai by the especial 
favour of Heaven. James was only forty-two and 
Susan a year older when the son came, but they 
had been married twenty years, lacking five 
months, and, save for a girl that came in the 
third year of their marriage, and lived five days, 
they had had no other child. 

Mrs. Tilley had decided what the boy's name 
should be long years before he was born. She 
often sat, her hands upon her lap, lost in reverie, 
and always recovered herself with a show of cheer- 
ful vigour. 

" Jim," she would say, " iv we ever do have a 
bwoy he shall be called Raymond Granville. 
They be two zo pretty names as I knows." 

" Iv you'll be quick and have a bwoy," James 

L.V. "<»9 H 
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once retorted with surprising humour, " you can 
call he Nebuchadnezzar Joshophat, iv you be zo 
minded." 

Mrs. TiUey did not tell her husband that she 
had decided on Raymond Granville after long 
and critical consideration of the rival claims of 
Archibald Philip Bio wham, Augustus Herbert 
Simpson, Clare Arthur, and Percy Ewart Simp- 
son, Blowham being her own maiden name and 
Simpson the maiden name of her mother. When 
she was alone in the house she would call up- 
stairs to her imaginary child : 

''Percy Ewart, come down, my lave,'' or ''Ray- 
mond Granville, it is time to get up'' 

And again she would hold converse with an 
imaginary visitor : 

" What a fine boy, Mrs. Tilley ! what is his 
name ?" 

"Augustus Herbert Simpson, ma'am." 

Or again she would be present at Sunday 
School on the prize day : 

"First Prize — Archibald Philip Blowham 
Tilley. Come forward, Archibald." 

From these practical tests Raymond Granville 
emerged triumphant. 

It may sound intensely foolish ; nevertheless, 
Mrs. Tilley was not at all a silly woman. In the 
first years of her wedded life she had brooded 
and grieved in secret over her childlessness, at 
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times having a morbid dread that her husband's 
affections might be alienated, and the considera- 
tion of a suitable name for the son it might please 
God to send her took her from her sorrow more 
than her duties or converse with her neighbours. 
Whether or no she had a son depended on the 
goodness of God, Whom she asked for one every 
day, but she felt she had done her duty in having 
the best possible names ready for the child if he 
came. 

" It hain't voolishness," she told her husband ; 
" iv we did happen to get a bwoy and no name 
ready, I might put meself all in a stew at choosen 
a prapper name and sour the milk and make en 
weakly, or p'raps kill en. There be Mrs. Daw 
made hereself reel ill over namen her maid and 
not been in one mind two days runnen." 

When, after trembling in hope and fear for 
some weeks, she went to our doctor and was as- 
sured that her prayers were about to be answered, 
she humbly but triumphantly declared her con- 
viction that the choosing of the name had done 
much towards securing the blessing. God had 
seen that she had prayed to Him in faith. 

Mrs. Tilley's unbounded pride in him notwith- 
standing, Raymond Granville was not a model 
baby, nor even reached the average of our vil- 
lage, and neighbours and friends could not go 
into ecstasies about his prettiness, or strength, or 
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plumpness. He came into the world a puling, 
ailing infant, and took none of his infantile diffi- 
culties with philosophical calm and ease, and 
many times it seemed as though his body was 
too frail a tenement for a living spirit. Vacci- 
nation was the first obstacle he had to surmount, 
and he was still struggling with it when younger 
babies had forgotten it and passed on to more 
serious business. He cut his teeth with a series 
of convulsions so violent and prolonged that the 
doctor afterwards confessed he had twice given 
him up ; and he was easily first among our juve- 
nile population in the spiritless way he fought 
against measles. Of course he had whooping- 
cough, and for some years was subject to attacks 
of croup. But, as if by a miracle, he still clung 
to life, and grew up a delicate boy who did litde 
credit, as some of our patriots said, to that life- 
giving air of our village which is perhaps our 
proudest possession. 

But still he was the deepest joy of his parents. 
Daily Mrs. Tilley thanked God for him, and 
never repined because, as the profane writer has 
it, " the gods never give with both hands." He 
was of moderate intelligence, which was magni- 
fied into extraordinary cleverness by his parents' 
fond hearts. He was too delicate to enjoy the 
rough games of his fellows, and preferred sitting 
with a book to playing tip-cat or cricket, and 
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^rom that alone they could deduce genius. If they 
only had the money, he should be a clergyman ; 
but it is not in Wessex as in Scotland, where it 
is not at all uncommon for the ploughboy to pass 
from the farm-kitchen to the university and thence 
on to the pulpit With his abnormal cleverness 
and love of books he should not, Mrs. Tilley 
was determined, be an agricultural labourer as 
his father was, and so, poor lad, because fresh air 
and out-door life were the only medicines for his 
delicate constitution, he was put into a grocer's 
shop in Dorchester. The frugal couple out of 
twelve shillings a week had saved twenty pounds, 
and hoped to save thrice as much in the next 
dozen years, if the two sows did their duty, and it 
was the mother's dream to put him in a shop of 
his own by the time he reached his majority, and 
to see him a leading townsman, and perhaps 
mayor, before she died She knew Mr. Beston 
of Dorchester, who was her sister's husband's 
cousin, started life quite as lowly, and the town 
had twice placed him in the mayoral chair, and 
one of his daughters had married a curate. Thus 
do mothers dream, and, thank God, they find 
comfort and compensation in their dreams for the 
pangs of maternity. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mrs. 
Tilley was concerned only with her son's ad- 
vancement in wealth and honours. She knew 
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he was a good lad. The vicar had told her him- 
self that Raymond always knew his catechism 
perfectly when he examined the Sunday School, 
and he always had his collect learnt off by heart 
by the middle of the week, and repeated it to her 
every evening. Besides that, he read a chapter 
of the Bible to her every day, and she assured 
her friends that our vicar himself couldn't read it 
better. Yes, Raymond was a good lad. 

" Iv the Lord," she said to the pastor one day, 
" was a long time in zenden en to we, zur. He 
was good enough to pick out one ov the best ; and 
I thank Him vor it." 

At eighteen, Raymond was a tall, lanky youth, 
with a pale, freckled face, tired-looking eyes, shaky 
knees, and the beginnings of a cough. He came 
home every week-end as joyful as though he had 
been absent a twelvemonth. He always brought 
a present home for his father, who when asked to 
guess, never could, although it was invariably an 
ounce of shag. Mr. Kelway, his employer, had 
soon found out that he was not strong enough for 
any hard work, but he had a liking for the lad, 
and, wishing to retain him, let him spend most of 
his time in the office, and it was rarely he went 
behind the counter. He had had, Kelway said, 
more energetic and pushing lads, but none he 
could more fully trust 

Every time he came home bis mother would 
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mysteriously whisper, " Have *ee made any m wore 
thease wik, my dear ? " and Raymond would beam 
with intensest pleasure when he could, and that 
was nearly always, nod in assent. Mrs. Tilley 
shared in a wonderful secret that was not as yet 
even revealed to the father. Raymond Granville 
Tilley wrote poetry. 

Raymond had just turned sixteen when he took 
his mother into his confidence. It was her birth- 
day, arid he had composed a poem of three verses 
in honour of it. He copied it out in his best 
handwriting, put it in an envelope, addressed it 
to ''Mrs. Tilley, White Cottages,'' and placed it 
on the mantelpiece where she would be sure to 
see it directly she came down in the morning. 
Raymond Granville had given his mother many 
moments of deep joy, but never joy as profound 
and exquisite as that. The first verse ran : — 

"O mother dear, I love thee well, 
I love thee more than tongue can tell; 
God give thee many happy days. 
And I shall always sing thy praise." 

Mrs. Tilley wept, and took her boy in her arms 
and kissed him, and then held the poem before 
her at arm's length, whilst tears of joy so ex- 
quisite and pure rolled down her cheeks that the 
angels might have gathered them as choice jewels, 
meet to adorn the gates of the New Jerusalem. 
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*'You never wrote all thease yourself, my 
bwoy ? " she cried. 

" Yes, I did, mother ; I composed every word 
of it I did it all last week after shop in the 
evenens. Do 'ee see, I said to myself, what 
could I give mother for her birthday, and it 
came into me head you might like some verses. 
I did it all in a week." 

"You never!" 

" Yes, I did, mother ; truth I did. It hain't 
very hard, do 'ee see, iv you have got any gift 
for potry. It all depends iv you've a gift It be 
the rhymes that be hardest" 

" I can't believe it, my bwoy. However you 
could do it, I don't know." 

" I don't know meself however I did come to 
do it, except I was alius fond ov potry. Now 
take that first word ; you might think it be 
spelt wrong. Now how do you spell it.^" 

" O— h, I z'pose." 

" Yes, you would now, wouldn' 'ee. But, do 'ee 
see, in potry you alius ought to spell it like that — 
just letter O. If you couldn' tell by the verses 
and the capital letters, you could tell it be potry 
by that letter. And there be another thing. You 
do say thou and thee in potry, instead of you. It 
do sound more like potry. Not that you would 
be wrong, but it bain't as poetical." 

'' It be wonnerful, my darlen. I don't believe 
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there be anybody in thease place can make potry. 
In fact, I be sure ov it Passon hisself couldn', I 
know," in a tone of proud conviction. 

" Then you be pleased with it ? I thought as 
you might be." 

" Pleased ! " cried Mrs. Tilley, and again she 
took her son in her arms and wept over him. 

It was agreed it should be kept a secret from 
the father, for a time at least. There was no 
particular reason for it, save that to them, as to 
many people who lead humdrum lives, the poorest 
secret is a treasure, and that Mrs. Tilley was 
afraid her husband, who had no taste for verse, 
might show no great enthusiasm at being the 
father of a poet 

A week or two later Mrs. Tilley's joy was, if 
possible, intensified. Raymond allowed her to 
read two verses of a hymn he had partly com- 
posed. The rhyme and rhythm were halting, and 
Raymond's hymn will never be found in a hymn- 
book, but it uplifted one woman's heart to a 
jubilant Magnificat, and many hymns of faultless 
rhythm and more perfect phrasing have not 
accomplished so much. 

" But you didn' write that yourself.^ " she cried, 
that she might have the luxury again of being 
assured that she was wrong. 

•'Yes, I did, mother." 

" Well, there bain't a better hymn in the hymn- 
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book. It ought to have a toon made for it and 
be put in a hymn-book." 

"It bain't finished yet, do 'ee see, mother. It'll 
be better than that when it be finished. I want a 
good word to rhyme with 'hymns' — you can't 
believe how hard it be to find rhymes — you see it 
be the first line of the third verse, ' We'll lift our 
hearts in holy hymns.* The only word I can think 
of is ' dims,' and I don't know how to fit that in. 
But I shall have it finished next week, I expect, 
and then you shall see it." 

It was finished the following week, and Mrs. 
Tilley learnt it by heart, and thanked God for it 
and for the author. 

So it went on week after week, and there was 
always at least a verse for the mother's heart 
But at last, one Saturday near Eastertide, when 
he came home, he blushed and shook his head 
when his mother asked if he had anything for 
her. 

" Haven' 'ee been well thease wik, my dear?" 
she asked anxiously. 

" Y — yes. But we have been busy, do 'ee see, 
mother. It be a busy time just now." 

" 'Ees, ov course it be ; I didn' mind for the 
minit," she said, quite relieved at the assurance 
that he was not ailing. But she was disquieted 
again when the next week came and there was 
nothing for her. Again and again she asked if 
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he were sure he wasn' a bit rough (ill), surely 
he hadn' left off his winter under -vests, and 
solemnly quoted to him the old saying, " Change 
not a clout till May be out" He was able to 
assure her that he had not been so rash, nor had 
he been sitting in a draught, nor overheated him- 
self, and, in short, was quite well. 

" I hope you'll get rid of thik cough thease 
spring, Raymond. Qo 'ee drink that stuff reg'lar 
I made 'ee ? " 

" Regular as a clock, mother,^ he replied. " It 
bain't much of a cough." 

So great was her anxiety that his conscience 
pricked him, and at last he confessed. '' Do 'ee 
see, I have made a verse or two, but I didn' 
think you'd care for 'em. They — they bain't 
hymns;" and Raymond tried to laugh, but his 
face burnt so vehemently that the tears came in 
his eyes. 

"Now don't 'ee gwo vor to think that, my 
bwoy ; I don't expect 'ee alius to make hymns. 
Let I zee 'em." 

'* I know you won't care for 'em, but you can 
read 'em if you like;" and attempting another 
laugh, he took a gilt-edged card from his pocket- 
book and handed it to his mother. 

" How pretty you have wrote it ! " she said, as 
she adjusted her spectacles. ''It be zo plain as 
print I zee at oncet it be potry 'cos you have 
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got letter O there ; I haven' vorgot ; " and to his 
manifest discomposure she proceeded to read it 
aloud. 

"O lovely form with eyes so blue, 
Your heart is sweet and tender and true! 
To be close to you and your lips to kiss 
Would surely be the height of bliss." 

Mrs. Tilley looked up curiously. " It be about a 
maid, I zee," she said slowly, the faintest trace of 
hostility in her tone. 

**Yes." Raymond Granville tried to laugh. 
At first he had blushed, but his emotion was now 
beyond blushing ; his face was grey. 

" 'Ees, I zee it be," repeated Mrs. Tilley, and 
resumed her reading. 

"No maid with Rosie can compare, 
For she is of beauty rare. 
Of all the girls that I have seen 
Rosie of them all is queen." 

Before Mrs. Tilley could make any comment 
Raymond broke in nervously : " They bain't bad 
verses, I 'low. Don't 'ee think so, mother ? " 

" Oh, 'ees, it be good potry. It do come so 
easy off the tongue," she said rather grudgingly. 
The best of mothers never hears without a pang 
of a possible rival in a son's affection. " But — 
but who be Rosie, that it be about ? " she asked. 
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"Oh, do 'ee see, mother, when you do write 
potry you can put in any name you like," he said, 
with another burst of nervous laughter. "Just 
what name do strike 'ee, do 'ee see, as will be 
easy to rhyme. I might just so well have put 
Mary or Sarah or Martha, but — but that one do 
sound prettier, don't 'ee think?" 

" It do sound pretty enough. But, ser'ous, my 
bwoy, bain't there some maid you be vond ov 
down to Dorchester?" 

" Oh, there be plenty of maids I see in the 
shop. I know 'em, in a manner of speaken, 
through seen them there. I feel sleepy ; I think 
I'll have a walk up the road;" and Raymond 
yawned and stretched himself. 

" But you haven' told I yet, my bwoy. Bain't 
there any maid you be vond ov ? Don't 'ee mind 
tellen' I iv there be." 

Young persons when first accused of having an 
eye for the other sex either feign indignation or 
affect to laugh at such a preposterous notion. 
Raymond, with a vivid blush, took the latter 
course. " Do 'ee think I be courten, then ? Be- 
cause I'm not." 

" No ; but be there any maid, my bwoy, you do 
keep an eye on?" 

"Well, there — there is a maid do come into 
our shop that be a taken sort of maid, I do fancy. 
She bain't one of the flyaway sort, do 'ee see, 
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mother, but quiet and lady-like in her ways. But 
don't 'ee think we're courten." 

Mrs. Tilley sighed, and with some effort man- 
aged to refrain from a contemptuous reference to 
the "quiet and lady-like maid." Intuitively she 
saw that her son was no longer hers alone, and as 
youth in love is unconquerable, all a wise mother 
can do is to seek to divert the affections to a 
worthy object by cunning strategy. 

" I — I do hope she be a good maid," said Mrs. 
Tilley, when she had conquered herself. 

'' Oh, she's real good, mother ; that was what 
made I take to her. She do go to church reg'lar, 
and only last Tuesday, when she come in for some 
eggs, she told I about the beautiful sermon Mr. 
Perrett, down to St John's, did preach last Sun- 
day. She did know the text and a good deal of 
the sermon. 'Oh, he's such a beautiful preacher,' 
she did say." 

Mrs. Tilley nodded approvingly. " What be 
her name ? " 

" Let I sec now ! Agnes ? Ada } No — oh, 
Annie — Annie Lesby, I believe." 

" I used to know some Lesbys, Piddleham 
way." 

" Did 'ee now ? " said Raymond. But his con- 
science was dominant, and rather painfully he 
yielded to it. " She have another name, haven' 
she } " he said musingly. " Oh, yes, to be sure 
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— R. A. Lesby. Ruth or Rose the R. do stand 
for, I think." 

Mrs. Tilley restrained herself from making the 
obvious rejoinder, "I thought so." Although the 
mother of one child, love had made her wise. 
"What do she do, Raymond.^" she asked. 

''Oh, she be the housemaid with old Mrs. Parr, 
mother." 

'* Have *ee made it up with she, my bwoy .^" 

" Me } No ; " and then the floodgates were up 
and Raymond poured out the whole story. Rosie 
sometimes came to the shop, and he had the good 
fortune to serve her, and latterly he had gone 
once a week to the house to take orders, and 
Rosie had chatted to him quite pleasantly. But 
one evening when the shop was closed he was 
taking a walk on the Weymouth Road when he 
happened to meet her, quite by accident he was 
careful to explain. " I said," went on Raymond, 
"what a nice evenen, and how fresh things did 
look after the rain, and she did say it was, she 
was thankful to say ; yesterday was so hot she had 
an awful headache all day. She asked where I 
was goin , and I said I was only goin' a stroll ; and 
she did say she was goin' to the week-night 
service, she did enjoy Mr. Perrett's preachen so. 
And I said I should like to hear him, I did so 
enjoy a good preacher ; and she laughed a bit, and 
said I was very welcome to go with her if I liked. 
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And so we went And she said it was such a 
nice church, the services so nice and quiet and 
homely ; she couldn* abide they churches with 
incense and silliness of that sort, like the church 
at Bournemouth she went to when Mrs. Parr 
stayed at Bourne. I was quite surprised to find 
she thought same as I about it, and told her 
so. Mr. Perrett preached such a nice sermon — 
and it was very nice, I quite enjoyed it I — I 
couldn' do no less than walk with she back to the 
house after. And this week I went with her 
agen." 

*' But haven' 'ee told the maid you do like 
her ? " 

" No," said Raymond Granville. *' Do 'ee— — " 

" But you do like her, my bwoy ? " 

''Oh, just about! She be such a nice maid, 
and such a good maid too, do 'ee see, mother." 

"Well, I should like to see she," said Mrs. 
Tilley, determined to make the sacrifice un- 
niggardly. " You must ask she here to tea 
next Zunday; I should like to zee her. Zay 
I should be glad to give her a cup ov tea if she 
will come, and make her welcome. ... I 
hope she be a good maid." 

" Oh, she be, mother, a real good maid — and 
pretty too. I know you'll like her ; " and Ray- 
mond kissed his mother in affection and grati- 
tude. 
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Raymond Granville had promised his mother 
with glad enthusiasm that he would ask Rose to 
visit her ; but the following morning when he 
went back to Dorchester he saw difficulties. 
How could he ask her when they were not en- 
gaged ? He blushed hotly at the thought of it. 
He could not very well say, " I've told mother 
you're a nice, good maid, and she do want you to 
come to tea next Sunday, and if she thinks you'll 
do, then we'll get engaged." Even supposing, 
which was wildly improbable, she consented with- 
out asking embarrassing questions, everybody 
who saw them would suppose they were engaged, 
and how awkward it would be if she refused 
him. 

Raymond was occupied with the problem all 
day. He at last came to the conclusion that 
there was only one honourable and satisfactory 
way out of the difficulty. Before he asked her to 
go home with him he must propose to her and be 
accepted. Unfortunately, proposing was not one 
of the easiest things in the world, and he lay 
awake for an hour or two elaborating ingenious 
schemes for " Proposing made Easy." A very 
simple and poetical way would be to present a 
flower — a rose, of course — to a maiden. No 
maiden, according to this method, would be so ill- 
bred as to refuse it ; but if she held it in her hand 
it signified a cruel ** No," if she pinned it on her 
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breast it signified that love reigned, and the 
happy swain might take her to his breast without 
a word. An Act of Parliament might be passed 
providing, under severest pains and penalties, that 
this method of proposing should alone be legal, 
and Raymond, who dreamed dreams, saw himself, 
as Prime Minister, introducing the Bill in a 
speech of fiery eloquence, and receiving the en- 
thusiastic gratitude of the youth of the country. 
It would simplify the painful business to an in- 
credible extent, and prevent the breaking of 
many hearts simply because the youth has not 
the courage to propose and the maiden dare 
not 

Raymond saw such possibilities for good in his 
scheme that, self-satisfied, he fell asleep. The 
next morning, however, he awoke to the fact that 
neither was he Premier, nor had that most benefi- 
cent Act of the century yet been passed, and it 
was necessary for the would-be lover to woo in 
the orthodox embarrassing fashion. He was 
very gloomy at breakfast, but in good spirits later 
in the morning when it. occurred to him that 
another course, and one, moreover, in accordance 
with the customs of this country, which is not yet 
Utopia, was open to him — he could write a letter. 
In his dinner hour he went out and bought a 
sixpenny Complete Letter Writer^ and turned to 
the section on " Love, Courtship, and Marriage." 
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There were three model letters on "How to 
Propose " ; but Raymond was disappointed. Not 
one of them contained the preface without which, 
our village thinks, no letter meant to be in any 
way cordial can begin — I write these few lines 
hoping it will find you quite well as it leaves me 
at present. But on second thoughts he came 
to the conclusion that perhaps the author of the 
Complete Letter Writer knew his business, and it 
might be improper to begin a proposal that way ; 
and so, though rather reluctantly, he adopted the 
form, though not the phraseology, of the first 
model letter of proposal, which had for sub-title, 
" To a lady whom you think will look favourably 
on your suit." 

Raymond devoted nearly two hours that even- 
ing to the composition of that letter, and made it 
doubly secure in the envelope by a prodigal dis- 
play of sealing-wax. A lover's letter ought to be 
sacred, but Raymond so improved on the stilted 
language of the Complete Letter Writer, that his 
composition will serve as an excellent model to 
the young men of our village should circum- 
stances ever compel them to woo by the pen. 

" Dear Miss Lesby," — it ran, — 

" I hope you will not think it too bold of me 
to write this here letter to you, for it is not bold- 
ness but affection that makes me do it How I 
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feel about you I can never tell, but I will say 
this much, that I never seen no female that I 
like so well as you ; in fact, if I may say so 
without giving offence, I do love you truly, and 
I should be real glad to walk out with you. I 
can't tell you how much I think about you all 
the day. I don't know if you care for me at 
all, but if you do, and are willing to walk out 
with one who is fonder of you than tongue can 
tell, please come to the Railway Station gates to- 
night, at seven o'clock. If you come, I shall 
know that it is all right ; if you don*t, I don't 
know how I shall get on. Nobody could be so 
fond of you as me, although I have seen you 
so few times. 

" With best respects, I am 

" Yours, very truly, 
" Raymond Granville Tilley." 

Lover-like, he was full of doubts and fears 
when the letter had gone. He blushed hotly 
at the thought that she might laugh at it, and 
show it to her fellow-servants. Even if she liked 
him, such a taking girl as she was would be sure 
to have a lover somewhere ; and he composed a 
quatrain beginning, "O Death, sweet Death," 
in melancholy readiness for a refusal. Then, 
to his surprise and horror, when the hour drew 
near for his tryst, his body seemed to have a 
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morbid dread of the station gates, and several 
times on his way thither he paused irresolute. 
Why, oh why, he asked himself, had he been 
such a fool as not to ask for an answer by letter ? 

He got there at last, and almost at the same 
instant Rose came up, out of breath with hurry- 
ing, but with joy written in every line of her 
face. ** Good-evenen," she said. 

" Good - evenen," he said, quite pale now. 
"You did get my — my letter, then?" 

" I never felt so took back in all my life," 
said Rose Ann. '' I had to read it three times 
afore Fd believe it. I felt so happy I didn' 
know what to do with meself. 'To think that 
he cares for I,' I said to meself." 

"Then you — ^you did like it.^" asked Ray- 
mond, raising his eyes to her face. 

" I shan't say," laughed Rose Ann ; but Ray- 
mond had seen her face and there was no need 
for words. 

They walked on. Rose Ann talking volubly. 
She carefully explained that she was dusting the 
drawing-room when the cook came up and said 
there was a letter for her. " I said it couldn' be 
for I," went on Rose Ann ; " but it was, and I sat 
down straight in the middle of my work and read 
it, and read it again. I couldn' tell you how IVe 
felt about it all day. * To think he do care for I,' 
I did say." 
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" I do care for you, just about," said Ray- 
mond. 

" My folks will be pleased — I mean my brother 
and his wife, and my sister Charlotte. I haven' 
got no father and mother." 

"I be sorry for that." 

" Mother have been dead five year, and father 
seven. I be a reel orphan, though my brother 
Fred and Maggie — that's his wife — be very nice. 
Do 'ee see, they were joken the last time I was 
to home. * Haven* you got a young man down 
to Dorchester you could bring with *ee ? ' Maggie 
did ask. Of course I laughed ; but I said I 
knew a very nice young man." 

" Did you ? Who's that ? " asked Raymond, joy 
coursing with his blood in every fibre of his being. 

" Why, silly, it be you I meant ; but I only 
said it by way of a joke, and I never thought so 
much as nothen that you'd ever reely write to ask 
I to walk out with you, my dear." 

"Well that be sing'lar," said Raymond 

"What?" 

"You talken to your folks. Why, look see, 
mother said to I only last Sunday, * Be there 
no maid you'm walken out ? ' And when I said 
' No,' she wouldn' believe it ; and she kept on 
about it, and wanted to know if there was no 
maid I did care for, and I owned up at last and 
said there was." 
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" Who be it ? " asked Rose Ann in a tone of 
intense anxiety, that delighted Raymond beyond 
measure. 

" I shan't tell you," he said. They were both 
drinking of the wine of life, and Raymond's re- 
partee was humour of humour. " But anyhow," 
he went on, ''I told mother I had an eye on a 
maid ; but I'd said nothen yet ' Well,' she ses, 
* you'd better speak to she at once, for you have 
to bring her to tea here next Sunday.' I declared 
I couldn', but she wouldn' hear of ' No ' at all. 
It be your Sunday out, I know, and I shall wait 
for you, my dear, and drive you out Sunday after- 
noon to our place." 

Rose Ann stopped and eyed him with a most 
severe frown. " Of all the impudence I ever did 
hear I " she cried. " Do you think, Mr. Tilley, 
I could go visiten your folks and only engaged 
this evenen.^ Don't you think it, for I couldn' 
on no account" 

Raymond had written poems about maidens, 
but he had still something to learn. His face 
fell, and he blushed at his own audacity. Rose 
Ann, however, was quick to perceive that he had 
taken it literally, and hastened to explain. '' I 
should be so shy, I shouldn' know how to face 
them," she said. 

'* Oh, but you could," he rejoined eagerly. *' I 
know, my dear, that mother will take to you at 
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once. Shell be so nice as nice, for I know 
certain sure you be one of her sort, and you'll 
feel quite at home. Now do come, or mother 
will be put out. * If she be a reely nice maid/ 
she did say almost the last thing, 'she'll come, 
so I can see her.'" 

" Oh, well " — in the tone of one making large 
concessions — " if it be put that way I must, I 
suppose. But I'm sure I can never do it ; I 
be so shy at goen to strange places." 

** Oh, but it isn' strange ; and I know you'll 
say so when you get there, and mother's the one 
to make anybody welcome. You'll enjoy your- 
self, I know." 

Rose Ann was sure that she could never do 
it ; but there, she would go through fire and 
water to oblige Raymond ! Raymond was sure 
she would say she had had a reel good time, and 
he should be there with her. He changed the 
subject by asking what her brother's occupation 
was, and then they fell a-talking of their respective 
families. Rose Ann spoke with pride of her 
maiden aunt, after whom she was named, who 
owned three cottages, and always said she should 
remember Rose Ann in her will. It is surprising 
how many among us have richer uncles and aunts, 
surprisingly alike as regards promising to "re- 
member " us. 

"... I do like your name," said Rose Ann. 
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" * Raymond Granville ' ! it be one of the nicest 
names I have heard." 

" You do reely like it ? I be so glad it do 
please yoa Some folks do fancy it, I know." 

'' I think it quite a grand name, reely. It do 
sound like a lord's or high-class gentry. I can't 
tell how I do love a pretty name. Now, Rose 
Ann ! Rose baint bad, but Ann be dreadfully 
common." 

** It be a pretty name, I do think," said Ray- 
mond gallantly. " Do they call you Rosie for 
short .? " 

** No — o ; it be generally Rose Ann to home." 

" If you ve no objection, my dear, I shall call 
you Rosie. I think it be such a dear name. 
Shall I call you Rosie } " 

** If — if you like," said Rose, blushing divinely, 
Raymond thought. ... " Let we sit down 
here a bit on the grass," suggested Rosie. ** It 
be such a pretty spot, don't you think, dear, with 
the lovely view all round ? " 

" I was just thinking how pretty it be," assented 
Raymond. Swamp or desert would have com- 
manded his admiration that evening. 

"I do so admire pretty views. Our folks do 
all say they never seen one like I for pretty 
views." 

** I be reel glad," said Raymond. " I do feel 
the same." 
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** I do often wish I was rich, so as I could go 
and see all the pretty places everywhere. You 
mus'n* think, my dear, as I be one of they giddy 
maids never thinken of nothen but fine clothes 
and things of that sort. I don't care for fairs and 
parties and — and giddiness. Give I a book, 
specially potry. I was alius one for potry. I 
know, I med say without boasten, hundreds of 
lovely verses. If ever I see any nice verses, I 
can't rest till I've learned 'em. *Now then,' 
father used to say to home, Sunday evenens, * now 
then. Rose Ann, just say we some potry,' and I 
did straightaway." 

" I — I like potry," said Raymond, his voice 
tremulous from sheer joy. " How queer it be 
that I should find you out, my dear, when we 
both do like the same things." 

** Yes, isn' it ? Mother used to say that every- 
body have got somebody in the world just suited 
to 'em, but generally they're in such a big hurry 
they don't wait for the right one." 

"I believe that," said Raymond. 

*' I took to you, my dear, from the very first," 
went on Rosie. "I seen you was one of the 
quiet, steady sort. I don't want one of your 
smart young fellers ; you never know whether — 
if — that is, if you can trust 'em ; " and Rosie 
blushed a little. 

Raymond thought he understood, and blushed 
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too. *' I feel very thankful we two met, my 
dear/' he said with strong feeling, and quite 
suddenly he kissed her passionately. 

It was so unexpected that Rose Ann's face and 
neck flushed and tingled with sudden heat, and 
she shrank from him slightly. 

Raymond looked scared. " I hope you — you 
didn' mind } " he said, fearing that he had made 
a hopeless blunder, and she would henceforth be 
suspicious that he was one of the dark brood of 
"smart fellers." 

"It took I by — surprise, do 'ee zee," said Rose 
Ann, with her head bent down. " But don't 
think I — I did — like it — just about." 

Raymond laughed in high relief. " I thought 
you would," he said. " Here's another, and an- 
other, and another." 



CHAPTER II 

RAYMOND wrote to his mother that, all 
being well, he should reach home on the 
Sunday afternoon with Rose Ann. "She be such 
a nice maid, mother," he wrote, with a heavy line 
under the adjective ; " but she declared she could 
never face you, and she be so afraid you won't 
like her. But I told her you would be sure to 
like her, and I know you'd be very nice to her. 
So if it's fine we shall come about two- thirty or 
three. You can't believe how glad I be to pick 
up with such a nice, good, pretty maid as she be. 
I be very fortunate, and you will say the same 
when you see her." 

Rose Ann had sufficient wisdom to recognise 
that sweetness and goodness are not as likely to 
strike a stranger at first sight as a pretty face and 
becoming attire, and she took extraordinary pains 
to make a good impression. One of her chief 
attractions was her luxuriant brown hair ; but after 
spending nearly an hour in dressing it, she had to 

call in the cook to do it for her. Her frocks gave 

195 
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her as much trouble, and after trying three skirts, 
two bodices, and three blouses in different com- 
binations, she came to the cook's opinion that the 
black merino skirt and white muslin blouse with 
two red roses on her bosom was the most be- 
coming. Her hat gave her even more trouble 
than her frock, and it was only after trying all she 
had, and one of the cook's, that she finally decided 
on the straw with the pink feathers and ribbon. 
And when at last she surveyed the tout ensemble 
in the mirror, and saw how painfully flushed her 
face was with her exertions, tears of vexation 
came into her eyes, and she told her reflection 
she ** looked a perfect fright, and for two pins she 
wouldn' go." 

When Raymond called for her, however, his 
sincere admiration restored her to a pleasanter 
frame of mind. " My ! " he said, " you do look reel 
pretty, my dear ; white do become you first- r?ite. 
I know mother will be taken with you, my darlen." 

" I feel that nervous about it I can't tell," she 
said. ** I feel so sure as sure your mother won't 
like I." 

*' Now don't, my love," said Raymond ; and left 
the horse to itself while he pressed the maiden's 
hands between his. " Don't you trouble, my love. 
I know you and mother will get on famous." 

A score of times, in fact whenever there was 
a lull in their converse, Rose Ann expressed her 
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unalterable conviction that Mrs. Tilley would not 
take to her. Raymond with fond caresses assured 
her that nobody knew better than he the sort of 
maid his mother liked, and it was very foolish for 
his darlen to worry herself so. It was well that 
Mr. Fielder had only trusted Raymond Granville 
with his " courten boss." Mr. Fielder so styled 
that aged and trustworthy animal because it 
plodded along at six or seven miles an hour, 
regarding neither whip nor caresses, and was 
startled at nothing. Neither traction-engine, lo- 
comotive whistle, nor even crackers could arouse 
it from its philosophic calm. "I know," Mr. 
Fielder would say in explanation, '' what a young 
veller driven out a vemale be. He do want a 
boss that don't need no looken avter whatzoever, 
'cos when nobody be about he do want to kiss and 
cuddle she. I once did let a young veller have 
a spirited young boss to take his gal out, and thik 
trap did come back with one shaft and no splash- 
boards, and you couldn' see the young chap for 
sticken-plaster. Now * Lovey ' wouldn' shy iv 
you let dynermite off under her nose ; and when 
a young veller comes I alius whispers very perlite : 
* Gwain to take the young lady out .^ ' and when 
he zes he be, I alius gives en * Lovey.' " 

Raymond was as nervous as Rosie when he 
drew up at the garden-gate, where Mrs. Tilley 
was awaiting them. He jumped down and kissed 
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his mother, and then helped Rosie to alight. 
"This be Rose Ann, mother," he said. Mrs, 
Tilley apparently had not bestowed more atten- 
tion on the girl than politeness required ; but her 
eyes were sharpened by jealous love for her son, 
and Raymond knew that she had already weighed 
his darling in the balances. He could have 
shouted for joy when Mrs. Tilley smiled sweetly 
on the girl, and saying, *• How be, my dear.^" 
kissed her. It was all right, it was all right, and 
overflowing with happiness, he flung his arms 
about his mother and kissed her again. 

Rose Ann was introduced to Mr. Tilley, and 
then the mother took her upstairs to take off her 
things. In our vills^e the housewife always takes 
the newly-arrived woman guest to her bedroom. 
Not to do so is an intended slight, and says more 
plainly and emphatically than words, "You are 
not welcome here." To admit to the privacy of 
your bedroom is to admit to the circle of your 
friends. 

Raymond waited impatiently for their return. 
They were upstairs more than half an hour, which 
seemed a very long time to Raymond Granville, 
who was anxious to hear Rose Ann's verdict 
But then it was a short time for what had been 
done. Rose Ann had given her lover's mother 
great and varied information about her family, 
and Mrs. Tilley had rapidly run over the salient 
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points in her son's life. We do not consider we 
know a person until we have learnt rather ex- 
tensive particulars of the life-history of his or 
her relations. 

To Raymond's relief they came down laughing 
and chatting together, and he could see that his 
beloved had been accepted with cordiality at least 
The kettle was boiling, and there was no oppor- 
tunity for private talk before they sat down to tea. 
Mr. Tilley had seldom much to say to visitors, 
and after asking Rose Ann a question or two 
about her family he was silent for the rest of the 
meal, and the two women were brought closer 
together by comparing notes on domestic economy. 
Rose Ann was persuaded to try the raspberry- 
and-currant jam, and she declared, quite truth- 
fully, that she had never tasted better. That 
opened Mrs. Tilley 's arms to her. She said with 
proud humility that she took pains with her pre- 
serves, and gave Rose Ann all the details of the 
process. It is hardly necessary to report Mrs. 
Tilley verbatim, for the lady reader would say 
that Mrs. Tilley's process is in no wise original, 
and other people in making jam pick over the 
fruit, put it in a preserving-pan with a sufficient 
quantity of sugar, and so on. But Mrs. Tilley 
omitted no detail, and Rose Ann was an excellent 
listener. 

** My sister-in-law, Ms^gie," Rose Ann ventured 
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to say, "do make some very nice preserves; at 
least our cousins up-along to Winchester, when 
they come down, always, the very firstest thing, 
do ask if she have any raspberry or blackberry- 
and-apple. She have never any left when they 
do go back." 

Mrs. Tilley received the information graciously. 

" I used to make blackberry regular every yer, 
but I haven' for the last two or dree yer now. 
Raymond didn' care vor it, and vather do never 
eat any preserve 'cept black currant when he do 
have a cold. How do your sister-in-law make 
her blackberry-and-apple } " 

Rose Ann described the process, and, singular 
to say, Mrs. Tilley made hers, allowing for slight 
difference in the quantity of sugar, in exactly the 
same way. 

"If your sister-in-law did do it thik way," said 
Mrs. Tilley, " I be quite sure it's tasty." 

From that Mrs. Tilley passed to cakes — what 
sort did her sister-in-law make, and how did she 
make them ? How did Rose Ann like this cake } 

"It's reel lovely," said Rose Ann ; and Mrs. 
Tilley described that process. 

" Just a plain zort," she said modestly ; " I do 
never make any of they vancy zorts now." 

"You don't call this plain, I do hope," said 
Rose Ann ; and with the wisdom of serpents asked 
for another piece. 

uv. K 
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** Ees I do/' said Mrs. Tilley. " I have made 
vancy cakes, but thease be just ord'nary. I make 
it 'cos Raymond alius did vancy it more 'n better 
zorts. * Do 'ee make one ov they Zunday cakes,' 
he used to zay, coaxen." 

" I s'pose you wouldn' care to give I the re- 
ceipt of it for Maggie ? " ventured Rose Ann. 

What is man's diplomacy to woman's ? Rose 
Ann had found her way to the inner chamber of 
Mrs. Tilley's heart. Mother called Raymond 
into the kitchen. 

"What I've zeen ov her she be a very nice 
maid/' she whispered in his gratified ears. 

Mother, Raymond, and Rose Ann took a walk 
till the hour for service ; but Raymond, to his in- 
finite content, had little part in the conversation, 
and lingered behind that they might talk unre- 
strainedly. 

Mother was glad that Raymond had made so 
sensible a choice, though she didn't mind confess- 
ing that for a time she was the leastest bit afraid 
he might be deceived. 

" But now I have zeen 'ee, my dear — well, I 
did never think I could take to anybody zo quick. 
I hope you both may be happy togeden" 

" Thank 'ee," said Rose Ann. Her ears wore 
not the acutest, but when Mrs. Tilley went on to 
speak of her son's character, she was conscious 
of an indefinable something in the mother's tone 
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that made music. Poor and rustic as Mrs. Til- 
ley s vocabulary was, at that moment she could 
have stood beside the mightiest wielders of the 
English tongue and shamed them. For she 
spoke with an imperial, a celestial accent, her 
words dyed through and through with the purest 
and holiest passion that can inflame the human 
heart — maternal love. 

"What do *ee think 'bout his potry.^" asked 
Mrs. Tilley. "Do 'ee like it.>" 

" Potry } I don't know what you do mean." 

" Haven' he told you, my dear } Surely you 
do know he writes verses } " 

"Verses? That I didn'." 

" You didn' ? Well, he does, reel clever 
verses, as rhyme with the best you can vind 
in books. Do 'ee mean to zay you don't 
know ? " 

"No, I don't." 

Mrs. Tilley told the wonderful story. Rose 
Ann did not need to assume astonishment: she 
went into paroxysms of surprise and delight She 
could not believe it, she said for the twentieth 
time ; and when she had again expressed her 
astonishment in all the ways of which she was a 
master, still she would not believe it. "And 
about I too ! " she exclaimed. " Verses about I ! 
Well, there!" 

Raymond's delight was exquisite when he con- 
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fessed his gift of poetry to his mother, but per- 
haps the most blissful moment in his life was 
when, blushing and smiling, he took Rose Ann 
into the garden and showed her the verses of 
which she had been the inspiration. 

" My dear," Rose Ann had begun, when the 
lovers had a few minutes together, " I did never 
hear the like ! Your mother have told I about 
your writen potry." 

"It be nothen much," said Raymond. 

" It be nothen that you should go and make 
potry, and some of it about I .? As I told mother, 
I can't believe it nohow." 

And then in the garden, after delicious persua- 
sion, he showed her the metrical expression of 
his love for her. He had copied all that she had 
inspired in a little pocket-book which he carried 
in his waistcoat pocket. Poetical diamonds, they 
deserved a fair setting, and Raymond had spent 
hours in ornamenting each page with fancy scroll- 
work. 

" I don't know whether to let you see them, 
me dear," he said, as he opened the book. 
** None of 'em be up to much." 

'* How can you say it, my darlen .?" asked Rose 
Ann in the tone of one who is listening to blas- 
phemy. 

** Well, but don't say you like *em if you don't, 
because I shan't mind, my dear, one little bit ,* " 
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and Raymond read softly that passion-laden lyric, 
" O lovely form with eyes so bliM'' 

"Youdidn* write that about I?* asked Rose 
Ann in a whisper, her eyes glistening. 

" I did ; I wrote it that evenen when I spoke 
to you outside the church. I went for a walk by 
meself, and thought it all out then. It did come 
itself, most of it." 

'' Rosie of them all is queen,'' she repeated 
softly with tears in her eyes. " I — I — do 'ee see, 
I bain't worthy — I did never think" — and she 
took the book from him and kissed the page pas- 
sionately, then kissed Raymond. ** If everybody 
was so happy as I, it would be like heaven," she 
said softly. 

. . . Raymond read the whole of the Liber 
Amoris to her, and after asking her to guess what 
P.A.R. on the first page meant, shyly confessed 
that it stood for Poems About Rosie, which caused 
her again to embrace him fervently. 

Arm in arm they walked, and Raymond told 
her how he manufactured his poetry, how he 
wrote down the lines on the back of an envelope 
or an odd piece of paper, how easy some of the lines 
were, how difficult others. She sympathised with 
him when he bewailed the paucity of rhymes 
in the English language, and when he spoke of 
the great sums poets earned. Not that he should 
ever be able to write real good poetry. Rose 
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Ann knew better: no better poetry had ever 
been written. 

" You wouldn' care to give this book to I ? " 
said Rosie. 

" It 'd make I reel glad if you'd accept it, my 
dear," said Raymond proudly ; and Rose Ann 
took it, and again kissed it. 

"If anybody offered I a million golden sove- 
reigns for this, I'd laugh in their face," she said 
with solemn emphasis. 



CHAPTER III 

THAT year the winter came early, with many 
days of biting east wind in November, and 
Raymond, in spite of the thick winter flannels 
his mother made for him, and the big bottle of 
linseed tea, sweetened with Spanish liquorice, he 
carried from home every week, could not escape 
a bad cold which settled on his chest. His 
cough alarmed his mother, but he mocked at her 
fears, and laughingly declared that he might as 
well go to the doctor as take back every week 
four sorts of home-prepared medicines and a 
heavy load of advice. Nevertheless, he dutifully 
obeyed her instructions, and swallowed the con- 
coctions as regularly as he would have done had 
his mother's eye been upon him. It was early in 
December that Raymond's conscience troubled 
him over a lie he told his mother, although he 
assured himself that for her sake he was justified. 
She suddenly accused him, on no other ground 
but that of maternal intuition, of spitting blood, 
and he denied it thrice. The truth was, it had 

occurred three times that week. 
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Rose Ann came to spend Christmas Day with 
the Tilleys, and on Boxing Day Raymond was 
to go with her to be introduced to her brother 
and his wife. He was in extraordinary good 

• 

spirits on Christmas Day, but the next morning 
it was obvious he was too unwell to accompany 
Rosie, though he tried to disguise his indisposi- 
tion and insisted that it was only a ''bit of a 
headache." The truth was he had caught fresh 
cold on his journey home late on Christmas Eve, 
and Mrs. Tilley, greatly alarmed, called in the 
doctor. Our doctor has been with us many 
years, and he calls himself the physical pastor of 
our village. In appearance he is a rough, burly 
farmer, brusque in manner, and fiery in speech. 
He is terrible to those who do not obey his 
orders, and can draw from a vast reservoir of 
profanity. But at heart he is a Christian gentle- 
man, who counts a patient's life more than lucre, 
and a mother's gratitude more than reputation. 
He knew Mrs. Tilley 's heart was bound up in 
her son, he had brought him into the world, and 
knew all his constitutional weaknesses. When 
Mrs. Tilley, with scared face, asked him if it was 
serious, he roughly told her not to be a fool — 
couldn't a boy have a bit of a cold without all 
that fuss } 

" But he — he be spitten blood, doctor ; I zeen 
it thease marnen." 
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" And what if he is ?" asked the doctor sarcas- 
tically. " Spitting quarts of it every day, I sup- 
pose ? Just go and make some mutton-broth : 
he'll have no blood to spit up, if you neglect him 
this way." 

He had touched her rightly, he knew ; but he 
shook his head as he strode down the road. He 
met the vicar coming out of the schools and 
stopped him. 

"You've something before you, Monsal, I'm 
sorry to say," he said. " You'll have to try to 
comfort a mother's heart when her one lamb is 
taken." 

" Who ? " asked the vicar. 

** That poor lad of Tilley's. He's always been 
a weakly little beggar, but the finishing touch has 
come. Consumption." 

" You haven't told her, Westacott .? " 

** I ain't a damned fool for one thing, and for 
another I couldn't. Thank God, that is not my 
province." 

Raymond sent a message to Mr. Kelway that 
he had caught a bad cold, and was not fit for 
work for a day or two. The following week he 
had to send a similar message, and thereupon 
Mr. Kelway came to see him and brought him 
several delicacies. Before he returned home 
Kelway saw Dr. Westacott, who confirmed his 
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suspicions that Raymond would never serve in 
his shop again. 

" I be thankful, my bwoy," said Mrs. Tilley^ 
when with the New Year came a long spell of 
severe weather, " I be £r^ thankful you baint well 
enough to gwo to work thease weather. You'll 
be all the better vor resten now, and all the 
stronger when spring do come." 

"Yes, I never did like cold weather," said 
Raymond, and turned again to the poem on 
"Christmas" he was composing. All the day 
long he was in the throes of composition, and 
in his poetical ardour almost forgot his ailments. 
That we had a poet in our village was no longer 
a secret, as Mrs. Tilley in her pride and joy could 
no longer hide it from her neighbours. When a 
neighbour looked in to see how the "pore bwoy 
be," Mrs. Tilley in a confidential whisper would 
ask her " not to speak loud, as Raymond was just 
maken a lovely verse, and talken put en off." 
Friends were privileged to peep round the door 
of the sitting-room and see him transferring the 
music of his soul into an exercise-book. To one 
or two intimate friends Raymond would some- 
times read his latest quatrain, and Mrs. Tilley 
would say, "He baint the leastest bit stuck-up 
about it, I do assure 'ee." The news that 
" Susan Tilley's bwoy do write reel verses " was 
passed from lip to lip, and we were proud to 
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think our village had produced a poet Mrs. 
Tilley showed the hymn he had written to one 
or two, and her pride and happiness were be- 
yond description when a neighbour would stop 
her in the road, or come to the house, and say, 
** Would 'ee be zo kind as to let I zee thik 
hymn Raymond have wrote ? " 

Mr. Monsal knew of it now. Mrs. Tilley 
took him into the kitchen one day when he 
called, told him all about it, and showed the 
whole collection to him. 

*' Very creditable indeed," was our vicar s ver- 
dict, as we all knew in a few hours. He lent 
Tennyson and Longfellow and other poets to 
Raymond, and pointed out their beauties to him. 
He visited the invalid several times a week, and 
his first words were, "Well, how much for me 
to-day, Raymond } " for, every time he called, he 
had to see the poet's most recent efforts. 

Mrs. Tilley, at her son's request, read a little 
of Tennyson and Longfellow, and must be num- 
bered among the adverse critics of these singers. 

** I like your verses better'n thease, my dear," 
she said ; " you can understand every word of 
yours, but zome ov these I can't make top nor 
tail to." 

"It is better potry than mine," said Ray- 
mond ; " though with practice I might do as good 
somewhen." 
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" Yours be the best by a gurt lump," said Mrs, 
Tilley. ** Why zome ov thease baint poetry ; it 
don't rhyme at all" 

January was a month of frost and snow, 
February brought chill and drear rains, and 
Raymond, though his spirits never failed him, 
did not get stronger. But with the balmy days 
of spring, as his mother insisted, would come new 
life and strength. 

** You'll be stronger than ever after thease," 
Mrs. Tilley prophesied daily, and Raymond 
cordially agreed. 

** I shall fly round like a young horse," he said. 

Raymond wrote to Rose Ann once a week, and 
every Sunday she came to see him. It was, I 
think, the sweetest and tenderest love story of 
our village. Rose Ann was in full bloom of 
health and radiant maidenhood, but her tender- 
ness to her sick king, who was also poet, was 
beautiful to look upon. Mrs. Tilley had taken 
the girl to her heart as her own daughter. It 
would be altogether fatuous to speculate as to 
which loved the boy most, but he passed his days 
in an atmosphere of love and devotion. It was a 
privilege to see the joy and pride of Rose Ann 
when allowed to minister to him. Every time 
she came she was allowed to make a milk pud- 
ding or other delicacy for him, and he always ate 
every scrap of it. He could not overcome his 
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repugnance to cod-liver oil, and was inclined to 
be rebellious when the nauseating dose was 
placed before him. But when Rose Ann poured 
it out, tasted it, laughingly pronounced it good, 
and promised him three kisses, he swallowed it 
with a smile. 

Sunday afternoon and evening were given up 
to them for "courten." If the weather were fine 
and mild they took a little stroll together, and in 
the evening, while Mr. and Mrs. Tilley were at 
church, they sat locked in each other's arms, 
happy, smiling lovers, building their future home 
and furnishing it down to the saucepans in the 
kitchen. Theirs was to be an ideal home, and it 
was intensest pleasure to reckon up the probable 
cost of a nest that would satisfy such happy birds. 
Raymond's chiefest joy would be to sit with her 
in the evenings, reading to her or writing poetry ; 
Rose Ann knew that she should be looking for- 
ward all day to his coming home. They should 
want no visitors, save, of course — and they both 
blushed and laughed softly — the visitors with tiny 
feet and clambering limbs, a girl first and then a 
boy. Foolish lovers, who saw not the shadow of 
the wings of the dread angel. Yes, but where 
love is, and hearts as the hearts of little children, 
there is the Kingdom of Heaven. 



CHAPTER IV 

IT was not until the middle of April that the 
harshness passed from the face of the year, 
and gave place to the kindly smile of spring, 
for which Raymond and his mother had waited 
impatiently. But the balmy air and genial sun- 
shine that brought new life to bird and beast and 
tree were powerless to revivify the boy. Now 
and again he would indeed feel full of life and 
energy, and he would make his plans for resuming 
work the following week ; the next day would come 
the reaction, and his weakness was only too 
apparent, though neither he nor his mother lost 
heart. Spring was a treacherous time ; summer 
would make amends. 

During the warm days of May he tottered out 
into the garden, or up the village street ; but his 
weakness was increasing, and at last, when the 
year was decked in its most glorious apparel, and 
all things were revelling in the full joy of summer, 
he had to take to his bed, and Mrs. Tilley knew 
that her boy was going from her. Our doctor 
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had not the heart to tell her himself, but sent our 
vicar with the death-warrant. At first she would 
not believe him ; but when she learnt that the 
doctor had sent him, she was stricken with anguish 
too intolerable to witness. When Mr. Monsal 
had gone she went to her bedroom and, with 
tears of agonising entreaty, prayed that her boy 
might be spared to her — her boy who was so 
clever and good. "He be a reel good bwoy. 
Thou do know» O Lord, as has tried to serve 
Thee faithful, and he used his gift in maken 
hymns. O God, spare en vor Christ's sake." 
Then her prayer would become more rebellious, 
and she told her God that it was not fair to take 
him when he was so clever and good. "He be 
the only one I have, dear Lord," she said, " and 
there be plenty as have too many. Let him be, 
O Lord." 

It was a Saturday when she knew, and she saw 
little of her boy that day because she could com- 
mand neither her tears nor her voice. The next 
day Rose Ann came in good spirits, because 
Raymond in his mid-week letter had been very 
cheerful, and, as is common with consumptives, 
was sure he was mending. Mrs. Tilley could not 
give the girl more than a glance when she entered, 
and returned her greeting by a nod. She was 
near breaking out into a storm of tears, but by 
an agonising effort commanded herself. A great 
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rush of pity filled her heart, and, putting her arm 
round Rose Ann's waist, she led her into the 
garden. "My dear," she said, **it be vor the 
best, it be vor the best — the Lord have let I 
zee it be vor the best You mus'n' vret» my 
dear ; but he baint gwain to get better, do 'ee 
zee. You must zee it be vor the best like I — ^like 
I do. The Lord's will be done I " 

Rose Ann looked into her face with terrified 
eyes, and the mother took the girl in her arms 
and held her to her breast, and murmured words 
of consolation. Thank God ! many a woman's 
heart is saved from breaking because she has 
others to comfort and sustain, and in pouring 
balm finds an anodyne for her own gaping wound. 
It is divinest pity, the more lavishly poured forth 
the richer the giver. 

" . . . He will have — to be told, my dear. 
Will you tell en } " 

" I can't ; I don't know," sobbed Rose Ann. 
" I don't think I can." 

** It be a hard thing to do," said Mrs. Tilley ; 
** but I will let you do it, becos I love 'ee, my 
dear. If he had — had lived, you would have been 
his wife, and it be a wife's place to be closest 
to her husband in joy and in trouble, my dear." 

" You — be his mother." 

" And yours too, I hope, my dear, But you 
be his wife avore the Lord." 
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Mrs. Tilley would not allow her to see him till 
she had washed her swollen eyes, and had com- 
mand of her tears. " You'll be calm vor his sake, 
my dear," said Mrs. Tilley, who felt just then 
beyond tears or cries, and everything but a dead 
hopelessness ; '' and you'll show en that it be the 
Lord's doens. He'll p'raps grieve 'cos he haven* 
lived to write a hull book ov potry like they other 
writers ; but you med tell him that p'raps the Lord 
be taken him to write verses in heaven. It med 
be " — and as the thought struck her the withered, 
sallow face lighted up for a moment, and was 
as the face of one who from the mountain-top 
has caught a glimpse of the Land of Promise — 
" it med be the Lord wants en there to make 
verses vor the angels to zing ; and iv it be zo 
I won't grudge him to the Lord vor an instant. 
P'raps when I do come vor to go, they'll come 
zingen a hymn he have made." And then her 
lips quivered and her eyes filled ; but when she 
saw Rose Ann was weeping, she dried her tears 
on the instant, and begged the girl to cease. 
"It will upzet en zo iv he do zee we be taken it 
hard." 

Raymond, who in accordance with the doctor's 
orders had not got up that day, received Rose 
Ann very cheerfully. " I be sorry I baint up," 
he said, "but mother thought it best. I be 
ashamed not to be up." Raymond's cheeks were 
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rosy red, and his eye was bright ; but Rose Ann 
had learnt enough of consumption to understand 
that it was symptomatic. 

She tried to answer him according to his mood; 
and though she spoke with curious inflections, 
Raymond did not detect it " I never did think 
I could be so brazen, my love," she said, "as 
to go into a young gentleman's bedroom when he 
was in bed." 

*' I am surprised at you, my love," he laughed. 
" I don't think I can marry a maid like you, after 
all." 

Rose Ann nearly broke down at that ; but, 
turning her back to him, she arranged and re- 
arranged the articles on the table and mantelpiece 
till she had crushed down her emotion. And 
then for an hour she sat by him ; and, taking her 
hand, Raymond spoke of Rose Ann and himself 
as lovers who have yet to quaff the wine of life. 
It seemed as though some malign influence were 
compelling him to speak so that every word might 
inflict well-nigh intolerable anguish upon her. 
He dwelt with fondness on every incident in 
their intimacy, and passed on to speak of their 
future, which was to be one long dream of happi- 
ness. ** We'll have one of the nicest houses in 
Dorset," he cried. " Not a big one, but just 
comfortable, with a bow- window. You like bow- 
windows, my darlen.*^" 
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"Oh, just about," was Rose Ann's reply. 

" And a nice parlour where we can sit evenens, 
eh ? I mean to set up for myself so soon as ever 
I can. I can make a shop pay if any one can, my 
dear ; and when I be fairly goen I can write 
potry." 

A paroxysm of coughing exhausted him, but 
he resumed again with fresher enthusiasm. 

" You'll be Mrs. Tilley then, my dear ; and 
somebody of importance, look see. We are goen 
to have two boys and a maid, aren't us } Only 
the boys shall be stronger than me, look see, my 
love. Plenty of milk and fresh air and playen 
games be the things for maken boys strong. And 
the maid — what be the matter, my darlen } " 

Raymond had broken off in alarm. Rose Ann's 
face was death-like with suppressed agony. 

She could contain herself no longer. "Oh, my 
dear darlen," she cried wildly, " my pore love, it 
do break my heart to hear 'ee." 

"Why, what " and then in a flash came 

knowledge, and he lay back gasping. . . . 
" Baint — baint I goen to get better, Rosie, 
dear?" 

She shook her head. 

" Oh — h — h ! " he said slowly, and then she 
flung her arms about him, and they wept together 
for a long time. 

Raymond was the first to speak. "Pore old 
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Rosie," he said softly, *' pore old mother, pore old 
father. . . . Mother said nothen to I." 

" She couldn', my darlen. She be *' 

"It do seem strange, don't it ? " he said again 
musingly. "Pore little darlen Rosie." 

" I can never live without 'ee," she sobbed. 

" Now don't take on, my darlen, don't . . . 
I did think I should live to write a lot of potry. 

. . But it don't matter ; p'r'aps I should never 
be strong. . . . Ask mother to come up." 

The two women cried in each other's arms for 
some minutes before they entered the sick cham- 
ber. The boy looked up in his mother's face with 
a brave smile, and Mrs. Tilley flung herself with 
an agonised cry on her knees beside him. 

" Pore old mother ! " he said, gently patting 
her. " Now, don't take on so ; it hurts I to see 
it, and I want to say somethen." 

With an effort that almost killed her, Mrs. 
Tilley restrained her tears and looked upon her 
son. " Look see, mother," he said, " pore Rosie 
have got no father or mother and soon you will 
have no boy. I wish you'd take her for your 
own. ' 

" She be my own now. Zee, my bwoy, thease 
be my daughter," and going up to Rose Ann she 
took her in her arms and kissed her. 

For the next fortnight Raymond got steadily 
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weaker, and Rose Ann got leave of absence that 
she might always be with him. It was her 
supreme privilege to sit by his side with pen and 
paper, and write down the verses he persisted in 
composing. He lay sometimes for an hour think- 
ing out a single line, and would wearily complain 
that his mind was lazy. He began many different 
poems — " To a Robin," " Description of our 
Village," " Snow," and others — but they were 
never completed. There was one poem, however, 
at which he worked every day, and his joy was 
great when at last, a week before he died, it was 
finished. It was his *' swan-song," and the first 
two verses follow : — 

''O mother dear, grieve not for me, 
Because in the grave I soon must be; 
Let not your tears be seen any more, 
I'm going to a happier shore. 

O darling Rosie, do not weep, 
For in the grave I soon must sleep; 
A happy life together we planned, 
But I'm going to the Better Land." 

One day after he had been lying silent for 
nearly two hours, he called Rose Ann to him. 
"I've been thinken, my darlen," he said, '*in a 
year or so you must find a nice fellow and marry 
him. 

** No, no, no I " cried Rose Ann. "I shall never 
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marry nobody now ; I couldn*. Don't talk about 
it, my love ; it hurts I." 

" But you must, my dear. I've been thinken 
it over. You'd never choose a man as wasn' 
nice, but when a nice one wants you, you must 
marry him. When I can look down and see you 
happy with somebody, it will please I more than 
anything." 

Mrs. Tilley came into the room, and Raymond 
appealed to her. " Mother, Rosie do say she 11 
never marry now, but she must, if a very nice 
young man do want her to. You'll persuade her 
to it, mother, for I wish it. It won't be slighten 
I — it'd be selfish of I to wish any then else. She'll 
never forget me, I know." 

" I couldn' marry anybody now," cried Rosie in 
great agitation. 

"You'll promise, mother.*^" persisted Raymond. 
"She be going to live with you till then, but you'll 
do all you can to find a nice, good young man for 
she } " 

"I promise, my bwoy," said Mrs. Tilley. "She 
be my daughter and zoon will be my son's widow, 
and I shall treat she like a daughter." 

Raymond died three days later on a glorious 
September afternoon. Rosie sat by his side, 
holding his hand. She thought he was asleep, 
but Mrs. Tilley coming in gave a strangled cry 
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and kissed the dead lips. Mother and daughter 
wept together for a space, and then they knelt 
beside the bed and Rosie softly repeated the dead 
poet's swan-song. 
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The Dethronement of the King 

CHAPTER I 

MR. HERBERT WADSWORTH was a 
gentleman of some considerable distinction 
in our village, as you would discover after only a 
few minutes' converse with him. He was in the 
employ of our vicar and was always spoken of as 
" the gardener." But the official designation of a 
man does not always give the uninitiated any clue 
to his real powers. We have a Lord- Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and yet the right honourable gentle- 
man, who, in authority, towers head and shoulders 
above him, and is responsible for the Irish policy 
of the Government, bears the humble designation 
of Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. So 
it was with Mr. Wadsworth. Although he was 
styled " the gardener^' his duties were more 
comprehensive, and, if he be a credible witness, 
he was largely responsible for what might be 
called the ecclesiastical policy of our village — a 
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power behind the pulpit whose influence was felt 
in every detail of Church matters. 

Apart from that, however, he attended to the 
horse, acted as coachman, took charge of the one 
cow, fed the poultry and the pigs, and executed 
all the odd jobs about a house that do not fall in 
the province of the maids, in addition to his 
incursions in the garden. There are those who 
used to say that in gardening Mr. Wadsworth was 
least brilliant. 

That, however, must have been a malicious 
libel. Our vicar is a famous grower of roses and 
grapes, and in his garden he perhaps finds solace 
and compensation for the lack of a wife. When, 
as is often the case, prizes go to the vicarage from 
the local or great provincial Flower Shows, 
Herbert is uplifted and wears the smile of success. 
He is content that the vicar shall take the prizes, 
but he himself must not be robbed of the credit 
" The wold man comes potteren in the garden," 
he has said more than once, " and zes this thing 
and t'other, and I zes ' Yessir,' to everythen. It 
pleases the pore wold chap, do 'ee zee, but I does 
my own all the zame. Now they grapes be vine, 
I 'low, but iv he'd let *em alone they'd have been 
as big agen." 

Herbert is built on no niggardly plan, and his 
ruddy countenance and active step are visible 
signs of robust health and a sound constitution ; 
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in short, as our village expresses it, he is "a 
strappen young veller." It must not be supposed 
that the duties enumerated consumed all his 
energies. They were work for which he was 
paid a weekly wage ; it was the unpaid services 
that gave him so important a position in the 
village. He was one of the bell-ringers, and 
took pride in the reforms he had brought about in 
the bell -chamber, and he was also an important 
member of the choir, his voice being a basso- 
profundo of great power and sweetness. On the 
power y everybody was agreed ; but as regards 
sweetness, opinion was sharply divided between 
Mr. Wadsworth and the rest of the choir. He 
took great interest in the musical part of the 
services, and was always hinting what the choir 
might be if the choir-master, Mr. Gayle, were 
competent. For one thing, Mr. Gayle showed his 
anti-progressive spirit by not always entrusting 
the bass solo in the anthem to Mr. Herbert ; and 
for another, he had taken to training the choir- 
boys on the Tonic Sol-fa system, to Herbert's 
utter disgust and contempt. ** It baint prapper 
music, that baint ; in fack it baint real notes at all. 
I told the wold man " — thus Herbert spoke of the 
vicar — "that thik stuff baint decent vor the 
Church of England and oughtn* be allowed, but 
he be zo easy-goen he don't like to interfere. 
But you won't catch I zingen vrom it ; let's have 
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prapper notes in church." It is a fact, I believe, 
that in spite of all Herbert's affection for the Old 
Notation he can scarcely name a note of it, to say 
nothing of singing from it But that does not 
matter. Tonic Sol-fa in the Church services 
is something near blasphemy. " It may do vor 
Methodies" — Mr. Wadsworth is a strong Church- 
man, and would have a very short way with 
Dissenters — "but vor the Church, No, I zay." 

Mr. Wadsworth was also of the opinion that he, 
with some slight assistance from the " wold man," 
keeps our church machinery running smoothly, 
and that churchwardens are unnecessary evils. 

"We be gwain to have the anniversary next 
Zunday vortnit," he would announce in the inn- 
parlour, or "We have almost decided that the 
wold man shall take his holidays beginnen on the 
third ov next month, and of inviten young Mr. 
Bennett to take his place. * You'll be quite zafe 
in zo doen,* I zes to en, ' vor he baint one ov they 
headstrong young passons, and I can put he up 
to the prapper dodges.' * Iv you'll just zee to en, 
Wadsworth,' zes he, * I shall go away quite con- 
tented.' * I'll vix en, zur,' zes I. You may take 
it vrom me, chaps, that he be a decent preacher 
vor a young veller." 

Mr. Wadsworth, from his position in parish 
matters, his charms as a singer, his presentable 
appearance — he was the first to wear a red silk 
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tie in our village — and his condescending affability, 
greatly attracted the unattached maidens of our 
community ; and Phoebe Dodge was for some time 
the most envied and freely criticised person among 
us, when it became known that Herbert, after praise- 
worthy impartiality in his attentions, was walking 
out with her exclusively. Phoebe is many degrees 
above plainness, but is not a beauty, being too 
pale and thin to be considered handsome amongst 
us, where red-rose cheeks are as common and as 
highly esteemed as red-roses ; but she certainly has 
an air of distinction and, in comparison with her 
sister- villagers, a lady-like carriage. In spite of 
her good-fortune and the wrecking of many hopes, 
she suffered no loss of friendship ; she is good- 
natured and good-tempered, and her sweetness 
disarmed the most disappointed, though at times, 
when she spoke of her lover, she was rather hard 
to bear. She never mentioned his name save in 
tones of loving awe, as an earth-maiden, when the 
gods were yet alive, might have spoken of a deity 
who had deigned to woo her. To see her 
leaning on his arm and looking up fondly into his 
face to listen to his gracious words was a whole- 
some lesson for the purblind creatures who can see 
nothing but self'-interest everywhere. " However 
he came to have I, I don't know," said Phoebe in 
sincerity. 

The courtship began at the Christmas tea- 
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meeting, and the following autumn, as chance 
would have it, Phoebe's most intimate friend, 
Maggie Penny, went to Piddleham Fair. Phoebe 
had promised to accompany her, but at the last 
moment could not go, and Ms^gie went alone, 
hoping to meet with some nice young man who 
would be her cavalier. A thunder-storm came up 
soon after she reached the Fair, and she offered 
shelter under her umbrella to a girl standing near 
her who was very anxious about her hat The 
offer was accepted with alacrity, and the stranger 
explained that it was her best Sunday hat, and she 
had only had it a few weeks. '' I wouldn' have they 
veathers spoiled vor ever zo," she added, " vor 
mother said as how I wa'n't to put it on, but I 
did want to look a bit smart Zilly-like I vorgot 
my umbreller. Have *ee anybody with 'ee ? " 

"No," said Maggie, " a vriend ov mine promised, 
but she couldn* come." 

"Then what do 'ee zay to we strollen round 
together } " 

" I should be reel glad," said Maggie. " It be 
a good vair to-yer, baint it ? " 

It does not take us long to strike up an ac- 
quaintance. In a short time Maggie had disclosed 
her own name, and learnt that her new friend was 
Harriet Meeds, and lived in Winsor Magna, a 
village three miles out Before they had been to- 
gether an hour they had thrice patronised the steam 
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roundabouts, described their best frocks to each 
other, and learnt a considerable portion of each 
other's family history. Their intimacy was con- 
siderably strengthened when Maggie remembered 
that her mother used to know Harriet's uncle at 
Chyle, and had heard her speak of him often and 
often. 

It was while they were looking at a shooting 
gallery that J im Richards of our village passed by 
and had a few joking words with Maggie, promising 
as soon as the cattle were sold to return and 
treat her on the roundabouts. 

** Be he your young man, my dear ? '* asked 
Harriet when Richards had passed on. 

** No, that he baint," said Maggie with convincing 
emphasis; "he do live near we, that's all. I 
should never pick up with he." 

"You have got a veller ov course.^" inquired 
Harriet. 

" No, I haven'." Maggie's reply was delivered 
with a mournful laugh. "Nobody will have L 
I shall be a wold maid, I expects." 

" Get on with *ee, do," said Harriet, giving her 
a playful push. " Iv you baint courten, it be your 
own vault. You be hard to please, I can zee." 

That was not at all unpleasant, and Maggie 
did not deny it, but smilingly shook her head. 
"But be you courten?" she asked. 

Harriet, colouring, laughed. " That'd be tellen," 
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she said ; '' but I don't mind tellen you, my dear. 
Ht hdm. ' 

"Oh, you're lucky," said Maggie. 

''And you do know him, I expects. Do 'ee 
zee, he be a zort ov cousin ov mine — ^a cousin 
through marriage." 

"I know him? I know nobody 'bout here, 
hardly." 

" Ah, but do 'ee zee, he do live at present near 
you." 

"Do he now?" with great interest "What 
be his name?" 

" Guess ? " 

" I couldn' reely." 

" Try ? You zee him every day, I'll lay." 

" Oh, I couldn', reelly. Do tell." 

" Well, it be Bert Wadsworth." 

" Bert Wadsworth ? " echoed Maggie, not com- 
prehending for the moment 

" Ees ; you do know him, surely ? " 

" Never Herbert Wadsworth at the passon's — 
him as zings bass ? " 

Harriet did not speak, but nodded, smiling 
with pride. 

"Well, I never did," ejaculated Maggie, and 
stood staring at Harriet, trying to decide whether 
she should tell her new friend that Mr. Wadsworth 
had another girl as well. 

" What do 'ee look like that vor ? " asked Har- 
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net, who was observing her narrowly, rather 
suspiciously. 

" Oh — why — because it do zim zo queer, as — 
as one med zay, to meet you like thease and 
knowen him, I do zing in the choir, too, do 'ee 
zee. I could hardly take it in vor the minit." 

" Well, it be right," said Harriet. " How do 
*ee like en?" 

"Oh, we admires en, just about, do 'ee zee. 
He can zing out, and no mistake. But how sly 
he be ! He did never zay that he be courten, do 
'ee zee." 

"Be he vree in his way, then, with the — the 
other maids .'^" was Harriet's next question. 

" Oh, no," said Maggie, mendacious, as she 
believed, in a good cause. " You zee, we couldn* 
make it out why he wasn' no vreer in his ways. 
I zee now." 

"We've been engaged nearly two year now. 
Been relations, as we med zay, he used to come 
to our house, offen, and — well, we begun courten," 
and Harriet proudly drifted off into details of her 
love affair. Maggie could not give her whole- 
souled attention; she was thinking of Phoebe 
Dodge. 

" You do think en a nice veller, now ?" Harriet 
asked. 

" Ees, I do ; a very smart veller, I med zay. 
You be lucky." 
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" Do most ov the volks like en, your way ? " 

'' Most do think zame as I do, as he be a smart 
veller. You be lucky, I tell 'ee," 

Harriet stretched her neck proudly. " He be 
a clever veller, be Bert. He be a good scholar, 
and he can zing, and he be one ov the best runners 
in Darset. I always wanted he, do 'ee zee, long 
avore he spoke. But," she added, recollecting 
the lonesome condition of her friend, " why don't 
you get a veller, my dear ? Iv there baint none 
you do care to have *bout your way, I knows one 
or two who would soon ask 'ee to walk out with 
'em. Decent vellers, too. In fack, I may tell *ee 
as my brother, Jo, don't walk nobody out, and he'd 
like you, I'm sure. Come to tea with I, and you'll 
zee en. He baint bad-looken, and he be steady ; 
and iv you didn' care vor en, there'd be no harm 
done." 

'' Not to-day, my dear. I must get back home 
quick. I — I promised." 

" Well, will you zome Zunday zoon ? I should 
be very glad to zee 'ee, and we'd make 'ee very 
welcome. Ours be the last house on the Church 
Road at Winsor ; you can't miss it" 

** I'll be sure to look 'ee up zome when/' said 
Maggie, and with many expressions of good-will 
towards each other, and assurances from Harriet 
that her brother Joe would be taken with Maggie 
when he saw her, they parted. 
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At any other time Maggie would have been 
glad of an introduction to an eligible young man, 
but the momentous tidings she was carrying home 
quite overshadowed her own interests. She had 
intended to stay at the fair till seven or eight 
o'clock, when she could have had a seat in a 
neighbour's trap ; but so eager was she to see her 
bosom friend that she took train at once to Suck- 
ton, from which she had a walk of some miles. It 
turned out wet again, but she did not mind the 
rain in the least She was the proud possessor of 
a secret that she would not have bartered for the 
best dress and hat she had seen in the Piddleham 
shop windows that day. Phoebe had never sus- 
pected it, but she herself had been in love with 
Herbert, and had assured herself by what she 
deemed infallible signs that he loved her, and 
when Phoebe was taken and she was left it took 
her some time to forgive her friend, although 
Phoebe never detected any change in her be- 
haviour. And now, although she assured herself 
she felt sorry for her dear friend, really sorry, there 
was just a little satisfaction in being the bearer of 
the tidings, and a little balm for the past smart 

Tea was not ready when she reached home, and, 
too impatient to wait for it, she hurried off to 
Dodge's cottage. Phoebe was surprised to see 
her. '' I thought you wasn' comen back till later, 
my dear, you told I," she said. 
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" No, mwore I wasn*, but it turned out wet, do 
'ee zee, and I'd a headache. Won't 'ee come out 
vor a bit ? It have left off rainen." 

" I don't mind. I was that disappointed you 
couldn' believe when I found I couldn' come with 
'ee. What zort of a Vair was it ? " 

"Oh, not zo bad. But come outside and I'll 
tell 'ee all about it" 

The secret was too good to be revealed all at 
once, and as they passed down the street Maggie 
described the Fair with a wealth of detail that 
made Phoebe exclaim again and again, " I never! 
I do zo wish I could have gone." 

It was not until they had passed the church, 
and Maggie had satisfied her friend, that, putting 
her arm affectionately round Phoebe's waist, her 
tone changed to a mournful key. 

" I've been zo upset" 

" Have 'ee ? What about ? " 

** I don't think I was ever mwore upset in my 
life. I couldn' eat my tea when I got hwome." 

" What be wrong, my dear } " and Phoebe's tone 
was most sympathetic. 

"My pore, pore dear, I hardly know how to tell 
'ee. IVe been turnen it over in me own mind all 
the way hwome whether I should tell 'ee, but it 
zims right I should, though it baint pleasant ; in 
fack, it have made I veel quite bad. It do zim to 
I right I should, but I hardly dare, my pore, pore 
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dear," and she pressed her friend more affection- 
ately. ** It be somethen 'bout you, pore dear." 

" 'Bout me ? " stammered Phoebe, blushing 
furiously for the moment and then turning pale. 
" 'Bout me ? What — what have I done ? " 

" You haven' done nothen, pore thing. It be 
zo cruel as anythen I ever heard. I don't know 
now iv I can tell 'ee," and Maggie passed her 
hand across her eyes. 

" But you must," whispered Phoebe, who felt 
almost choking from palpitation. 

" But do 'ee think you can stand it } Becos iv 
you can't, I won't tell 'ee nohow. It do hurt I, just 
about, and I know how it will hurt you, pore dear." 

'* Tell I at once," commanded Phoebe in a fierce 
whisper. 

" I hardly know how to. Oh, dear ! what a day 
it have been. To think men should be such de- 
ceiven wretches ! " and with this preface Maggie, 
who was enjoying some most exquisite moments, 
related the story with loving regard for every 
detail. " I never was zo took back in my life, I 
do declare. I wouldn' believe it vor ever zo long. 
' Him that be passon's man } ' I asks agen and 
agen, vor I couldn' believe it, and she zes, ' Ees, 
and zings in the choir. A good zinger, baint 
he ? ' she zes, and then I zee there be no doubt 
'bout it 'Oh, this'U break pore dear Phoebe's 
heart,' I zes to myself." 
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Phcebe was suffering acutely, so sharply, indeed, 
that she neither wept nor fainted, to the dis- 
appointment of the narrator, who had prepared 
herself for a dramatic scene. "It be a bumen 
zin and shame," she cried. '' What shall you do, 
my pore thing ? Iv it was me, I should gwo 
straight and tell en to his vace what a rascal he 
be. He do deserve harsewhippen." 

But still Phoebe said nothing, and Maggie 
pressed her again. 

" ril zee," said Phoebe. " I hardly know yet 
what to do. But, my dear, don't 'ee tell a single 
soul here about it — not at present" 

" No, I won't, my dear, iv — ^iv you don't want 
I to." 

" Thank 'ee vor tellen I. We'll turn back now. 
It have upset I a bit." 

•* What shall you do } " 

" I don't know yet I must think it over, it be 
zo strange. There be zome mistake, I 'low " 

" I hope I did right in tellen *ee, my dear," said 
Maggie, who was almost irritable with disappoint- 
ment. At least Phoebe should have fallen in a 
swoon. She had pictured Phoebe seizing her by 
the arm and shouting, " Come on, Mag," taking 
her with her to confront the traitor. It was all 
very tame, and she felt unjustly defrauded. " Do 
'ee veel very bad 'bout it, Phoebe, my dear } " she 
asked. 
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" Ees," said Phoebe briefly. At that moment 
she felt too full of shame to live. 

"Ill gwo in now," Phoebe said, when they had 
returned to the street 

"You baint vexed with I, I do hope," said 
Maggie. " I didn' know what to do." 

"I be greatly obliged to *ee, my dear," was 
Phoebe's response. " Good-night, and thank 
'ee," and having kissed each other, Phoebe went 
indoors. 



CHAPTER II 

ABOUT ten the next morning Maggie was 
surprised to see Phoebe, in her Sunday 
frock and second-best hat, coming down the road 
She ran to the garden gate to speak to hen 

" Wherever be 'ee gwain at thease time, my 
dear ? " she asked. 

'' I be gwain to Piddleham, and on to Winsor 
to see thik maid," said Phoebe. '' Where do she 
live ? " 

"Let I zee — the last house past the church, 
I think. But iv you'd only have told I, I'd 
have gone with 'ee. You couldn' wait till thease 
afternoon, I s'pose } " 

" Thank 'ee ; but I'd rather go alone. I must 
hurry or I shall never catch the train. I shall 
zee 'ee thease evenen. Good marnen." 

" Good marnen," said Maggie, rather pettishly. 
She felt she had a right to be present at the 
meeting. 

Phoebe had spent a long night in thinking it 

over, and the more thought she gave to the 
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matter the more she was convinced that there, 
was a mistake somewhere. Her first impulse 
was to see Mr. Wadsworth and ask for explana- 
tions ; but if it were a mistake, as it must be, 
Herbert would justly upbraid her for her dis- 
trust, nay, he might take the most serious view 
of her conduct and refuse to have anything more 
to do with her. Her dear Bert had been so 
gentle, and tender, and kind, had been so lavish 
in his endearments, that it was impossible that 
he could be faithless. Nothing but a talk with 
the other girl would convince her. She didn't 
want, she said to herself, to think ill of anybody, 
but the probabilities were that " thik maid " was 
a very vulgar and undesirable girl. 

It was afternoon before she reached Winsor. 
She found the house without any difficulty. 
Harriet's mother kept a small chandler's shop, 
and " S. Meeds y licensed to sell tobacco^'' could be 
discerned on a dilapidated sign-board. Phoebe 
looked into the shop window and then walked on 
a little way, turned back, and examined the tomb- 
stones in the churchyard. But it had to be done, 
and remembering for the first time she could ask 
for a pennyworth of biscuits if the atmosphere 
was forbidding, she walked in, and was fortunate 
enough to find Harriet behind the counter. 
Phoebe's courage returned, for the shop had the 
old familiar, musty, cheesy smell of Mrs. Widge's 
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emporium at home, and, because the old-fashioned 
bow window was piled high with biscuit boxes 
and sweet bottles, the same perpetual . twilight 
Phoebe gave Harriet one scrutinizing glance and 
then repressed a sigh. Yes, "thik maid," as 
far as the dim light allowed her to judge, was 
certainly attractive: so much had to be con- 
fessed. 

Harriet looked at her expectandy, seeing in 
her nothing but a customer. 

"Be — be you Miss Meeds?" asked Phoebe, 
falteringly. " Harriet Meeds ? " 

" Ees, that be my name, miss." 

"You was talken with a maid at the vair 
yesterday — Maggie Penny by name } " 

" Ees, I was ; quite right, miss," returned Har- 
riet wonderingly. 

" She be a vriend ov mine, be Maggie." 

Phoebe paused so long after this information 
that Harriet felt she must say something, and 
remarked, " Be she now ? " encouragingly. 

" Ees, my very greatest vriend. P'raps she 
didn' mention my name ? It be Phoebe Dodge." 

Harriet shook her head. " No, I can't say as 
she did. No, I'm sure she didn'." 

" Well, she told I she'd been talken to 'ee, and 
— and— could I have a vew words with 'ee zome- 
where quiet ? " 

"Cert'nly. Will 'ee come in the parlour?" 
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Harriet was eyeing her keenly, seeking to read 
Phoebe's errand in her expression. 

** Anywhere it be agreeable," said Phoebe, 
following her. 

" It baint very grand," said Harriet, using the 
formula that amongst us always ushers a visitor 
into the best room. " You zee things be all out 
ov their place, and I be almost ashamed ov asken 
anybody in." 

Phoebe replied in accordance with well-defined 
precedents ; " It be very nice, I'm sure. It be 
quite a pictur." 

A horrible story is told in our village of a 
certain Mrs. Woser, who, on paying a visit, 
answered the formula with, "Well, I dessay I 
can make it do vor vive minits." Her son some 
years afterwards hanged himself. Of course our 
village heard it without surprise. 

" Take a chair, please, and zet yourzelf down, 
iv you can vind one clean enough," said Harriet, 
still speaking according to rule, and Phoebe, 
answering with the correct ** I wish our parlour 
was kept zo clean and nice," sat down. 

Harriet took a chair opposite her and waited 
with well-concealed impatience. But Phoebe felt 
quite unable to begin, and sat looking at Harriet 
and trying to read her character in her face till 
the silence became embarrassing. Miss Meeds 
was the taller by four or five inches, and al- 
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together of a more lusty type of womanhood. 
Black eyes and hair, with the blood mantling her 
cheeks through a somewhat swarthy skin, made 
her undeniably attractive, though in strong con- 
tradistinction to the refined and delicate features 
of Phoebe. Phoebe thought she was one who 
would " not be put on," and she was right Al- 
most masculine in her vigour, Miss Meeds was 
emphatically one who would " not be put 
on. 

"What a vine day it be avter the rain," re- 
marked Harriet at last. 

" Very nice. As I did tell 'ee just now, Maggie 
Penny told I last night she'd been talken to you. 
Harriet Meeds, at Winsor, she zaid." 

"It be quite right; I be Harriet Meeds. 1 
took to she wonderful." 

" Well, do 'ee zee, that is to zay — well, it be 
thease way. You did tell Maggie as zomeone be 
courteii *ee ? " 

Harriet nodded with wide-open eyes. " It was 
about Bert then." 

" Herbert Wadsworth, as be our passon's man, 
she did tell I ? " 

**Ees, I be engaged to Bert," said Harriet, 
proudly. " What about he ? " 

"Well, do 'ee zee" — Phoebe's voice was un- 
steady and her tears were nearly brimming over 
— "do 'ee zee, I couldn' believe it, and I zaid 
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there must be zome mistake. * It couldn* be he,* 
I did zay to Maggie." 

" Why, not ? *' asked Harriet, her mouth set 
rather grimly. 

" Becos, do *ee zee, he be courten I ! " 

" Courten you ? " Harriet laughed scornfully ; 
but there was a tremor in her voice and a fiery 
blush on her cheek. ** You have made a mistake, 
zimsto I," 

" No I haven*," cried Phoebe ; ** everybody will 
tell 'ee the zame. Everybody do know it near 



we.'* 



" And everybody here*ll tell *ee he be courten I.*' 
The two girls looked at each other blankly for 
some seconds. " Do *ee reelly mean it } ** asked 
Harriet at last. 

'* Ees, I do. I can't believe," said Phoebe, be- 
coming tearful again, ** as he have been courten 
you. He — he have been zo nice as nice to I, do 



'ee zee." 



** And haven* he to I ? " asked Harriet, a far- 
away sound of angry tears in her voice. ** He 
did come here last Zat'day, and he was that nice 
and loven, and — ees, he was, I tell *ee.* ' 

"And wasn* he to I last Zunday ? He took I 
out in the avtemoon round the woods, and we 
walked nearly to Suckton togeder in the evenen. 

He did put But oh, it baint true, be it.?" 

cried Phoebe, pitifully, her face white and drawn. 
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Harriet nodded ; she could not trust herself to 
speak at that moment . • • ''I could never 
have believed it ov Bert," said Phoebe in a 
whisper, surrendering at last. 

'' And how about I ?" asked Harriet ; and then 
the tears came, and Phoebe wept with her. 

**How long have he been courten you, my 
dear ? " Phoebe asked. 

"Nearly two yen How long you.^** wiping 
away her tears, resolutely. 

'' Ever since the tea-party on Boxen-day. Oh, 
dear ! " 

** I couldn' have believed," cried Harriet 
'' But he be a bad un, he be. I'll show en," and 
her mouth closed grimly again. 

^* He was alius zo nice," cried Phoebe, who 
could hardly realize yet that instead of being the 
proudest and happiest girl in our village she had 
been made a fool of, and was to be a subject for 
pity at the best, and, at the worst, witticisms and 
sneers. '' I did like him zo, I could never tell.'' 

*• Zo did I," cried Harriet " I thought there 
was nobody like he." 

'' Zo did I. He — he used to put his arm round 
I, and he did kiss I, times and times I couldn' 
zay, in an evenen. I enjyed it just about, vor I do 
— I did like en, do 'ee zee. He did zay, times 
and times, I'd the nicest, kissablest mouth ever 
zeen on a maid." 
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Harriet blushed furiously with anger and 
brought her clenched fist down on the table. 
**What a rascal he be! Why, he have told I 
that hundreds ov times ! " 

" Never," ejaculated Phoebe, her cheeks burn- 
ing with shame. 

"He did, I tell *ee," cried Harriet, impatiently. 
" He do zay, ' Shut your eyes, and kip in your 
tongue, and you shall have somethen nice,' times 
and times." 

Phoebe uttered a little cry of dismay. " That 
be what he did alius zay to I — reg'lar. I couldn' 
have believed he ever " 

** Nice veller to be sure ! " ejaculated Harriet. 

"He be that nice to I, my dear, I can hardly 
believe it now. When he be specially nice he did 
call I ' Darlen little Girlie.' He did alius zay it 
in such a way it made you veel — well, you did 
like it" 

" Ees, I know," remarked Harriet, with a grim 
laugh. " And when he had kissed I, he used to 
call I ' Sugar and spice, and all that's nice ! " 

" Oh, dear," said Phoebe. " But," she added 
almost in a whisper, keeping the most delicious 
morsel to the last, and being assured, in her own 
mind, that there was something that had only 
been whispered to her, " but when he was extry 
special nice he called I his ' little Nay Plus Ulter.* 
It be Lat'n, that be, and he told I it did mean the 

L.V. H 
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sweetest, nicest maid in all the world. That be 
what the Prince of Wales did zay to the Princess 
when he went courten she, he did zay. And I 
knowed it be right, for vather do alius have Nay 
Plus Ulter peas, and they be better'n any." 

"Oh," said Harriet impatiently, brushing 
Phoebe's fond delusion roughly away, ** heVe said 
that to I oftener than to you, I 'low. Did he 
never call 'ee • Mull-tum in — in somethen ' and 
say that was Lat'n for * Darlen angel ! ' *' 

Phoebe nodded, too broken to speak. 

As the full perfidy of Mr. Wadsworth was 
gradually revealed Harriet's rage increased, while 
Phoebe became more pathetic in her shame and 
despair. To think that all the loving caresses, 
the unutterably sweet words were shared by an- 
other ! Oh, it was bitter ! 

** I said to en once in vun," said Harriet, after 
another pause, "as I supposed he was maken love 
to zome maid your way. He laughs at that, and 
zaid there baint a maid in the whole place that 
had an atom ov good looks. He zaid he'd back 
any cow in Winsor to be more taken in the vace 
than the best maid you could vind your way." 

"And he told I," said Phoebe, with another 
moan, " that iv he was any judge, and he 'lowed as 
everybody would own as he could tell the p'ints 
ov a vemale, if he knowed nothen else, that if 
Lady Cordney and me was placed side by side 



t. 
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she'd look plain beside I. They be his very 
words. He told I one day that a gentleman 
stayen at the passon's did ask who that lady was 
sitten sixth from the end in the choir, and thease 
gentleman wouldn' believe but I was a reel 
lady." 

**Ah, my veller," cried Harriet, rising in an 
access of fury, " iv I had 'ee here thease minit I'd 
leave my vinger-marks on 'ee. I'd kill en, iv I 
had en here. I often told en I should like to look 
at your village, but he did alius put I off with 
zome tale or other, and I didn' mind." 

"He did the zame to I 'bout Piddleham when 
he came Zat'days. He made I believe as he 
only went there to a lodge-meeten and couldn' 
look avter I iv I came ; but he did promise to 
take I virst Zat'day next month. 

" Ees, the beast," was Harriet's vicious reply. 
" Cos why ? Becos I told en I was very likely 
gwain to stay with my sister-in-law, down to 
Weymouth, vor a wik or two beginnen ov next 
month. An artful dog ! I'll zay that much vor 
en. 

" Oh, I couldn' think how he could be zo cruel 
to I — it be — be wicked of en." Phoebe was 
weeping copiously now. " I did like en, just 
about ; in fack I did love en, there ! What do 
make it worse I did never run avter en — never — 
nobody can zay I did. He used to speak to two 
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or dree ov we maids, and I was reelly surprised 
when he told I he should like to walk out with I 
r^'lar ; and he said he should have spoken to I 
avore, only he thought a pretty maid like I must 
have a veller zomewhere. I velt so proud 'cos he 
could talk better'n the other vellers — none ov em 
could zay the nice things to one he could. And 
he looked zo nice, like a gentleman, mother did 
zay, and he came to tea nearly alius Zundays. 
Polly Reddout and Ellen Masters and they Wead 
maids did all think he was meanen them, and 
when he took to I they was zo jealous as could be, 
and 'lowed he hadn' much ov a place. I did like 
en zo, and " 

" No better'n I did," interupted Harriet, in 
angry scorn. " Oh, iv I had en here vive minits 
— ^just vive minits ! " 

" I couldn' have believed it. How he could 
look one in the vace " 

"How many ov we do 'ee suppose there be 
now ? " asked Harriet, whose rage was gathering 
volume every minute. 

"How many — what do 'ee mean ?" 

"How many more maids do 'ee think he be 
engaged to ? He have got one or two more 
zomewhere I 'low." 

" He — he couldn* be zo wicked." 

" Be that what you think ? Why, it be vun vor 
he. I warrant he have laughed ready to kill his- 
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self at the vun he have had with we. When did 
he talk ov marryen 'ee ?" 

" Oh, he zaid he should have a rise at Christ- 
mas, and then we could marry in the zpring. I 
couldn' tell 'ee how nice he talked 'bout loven 
hearts in the zpring. He did make zome po'try 
'bout it." 

**0h, I do know all that," was Harriet's im- 
patient retort. "We was to be married next 
autumn, and he thought we could take the Black 
Bear here and make our vortins. Have he ever 
given you anythen ? " 

" Ees," went on Phoebe, blushing with pride, 
for the moment forgetting that the Garden of 
' Eden was a howling waste, '* he gave I a ring and 
a thimble." 

" I'll show 'ee my ring," said Harriet, and going 
to her bedroom, brought down a ring and threw 
it disdainfully to Phoebe. It was of * Abyssinian' 
gold, set with four gems of the kind that are sold 
at so many pence a dozen. Phoebe examined it 
curiously. " It be very nice," she said. 

" Where's yours } " asked Harriet. 

Phoebe blushed, and would have denied its 
possession, but Harriet was looking at her with 
understanding eyes, and she took it from a ribbon 
round her neck. It was of different design from 
Harriet's, consisting of one large pearl. 

*' Ees," said Harriet, who did not altogether let 
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sentiment interfere with practicality ; " he did give 
a lot away, he did. I did know he bought thease 
ring at Dorchester, and when I was there I went 
to Vry's shop and priced one exactly like it I 
was curious, do *ee zee, to zee, how much it be 
worth. * One-and-eleven,' zays the young veller. 
' But it be reel Abyssinian gold, baint it ? ' asks 
I. He laughs, and zays it be reel Abyssinian, 
but thik zort ov gold baint reel gold at all. And 
he showed I one near the zame as thik thing ov 
yours vor two-and-dree, zo he thought you worth 
vourpence more'n me. Spends his money like 
watter, does my dear Bert. Ever tek 'ee any- 
where vor the day.^" 

" No ; not exactly," said Phoebe, who could not 
all at once divest herself of her belief in his god- 
like attributes ; '' but he did take I a walk to Far- 
leigh, and we had zome ginger-beer and a bun." 

"A bottle atwixt 'ee I s'pose," said Harriet 
with a sneer. 

"Well, do *ee zee," said Phoebe, feebly pro- 
testing, '' I told en I couldn' drink a bottle 
meself." 

" That be just how much he do care vor we," 
cried Harriet **A two-and-dreepeny ring and 
half a bottle ov pop ! We be two silly vooils, 
and that be the truth ov it. Iv I had en here 
thease minit Td tear en limb vrom limb " ; and 
she gritted her teeth ferociously. 
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Phoebe could bear it no longer, but after sitting 
for some moments with quivering lips she gave 
way to a storm of sobs. Harriet let a few tears 
fall, but the fiercer passions gripped her to the 
exclusion of sentiment. With her, love had not 
been the master passion. She had felt great pride 
in being courted by her smart and good-looking 
cousin ; his selection of her was a compliment to 
her own attractiveness, but her affection for him 
was as water to wine compared with Phoebe's, 
who adored him almost in awe. '* I did love him 
zo. I wish I was dead,** Phoebe moaned to herself. 
All hope had gone from her ; his little phrases of 
endearment were nothing but mockery ; even the 
precious ** Nay Plus Ulter " was but a mere smart 
phrase on his lips, and she had thought it ex- 
pressed the deepest feelings of his heart Now 
she had discovered that he had no heart. Comic 
as it might seem to others, to Phoebe at that 
moment it was all tragedy, and Harriet, though 
brimming over with anger at her own delusion, 
felt something akin to pity for her rival. 

" You baint cryen 'cos you've lost he ? " she 
asked at length. 'Mt baint that either ov we 
have lost anythen ; we've only vound he out, 
that's all. And a good job, I zay, we did vind en 
out. How long, I wonder, would he have kept 
thease game up } Oh," with another sudden rise 
of temperature, '' I could skin en, I could. I could 
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have had a nice young veller two or dree wiks 
ago ; a veller lodgen here, and getten good money, 
been a baker — virst-class hand, I was told, as 
could make his two pound a wik. He did hint 
to I quite pointed as he admired I just about I 
went out with en one evenen to show en the 
sights, and he zays, ' Be you eng^ed ? ' I told 
en I be, and zays he, ' He be a lucky veller then, 
and I be unlucky,' and it quite went to me heart 
the way he sighed. He went to Bournemouth 
to live at the end of the next wik, and I believe 
it was only because I had to zay ' No/ And to 
think I missed he all vor thease scamp and 
liar." 

Phoebe sat silent, a pathetic object of woe. 

"What be you gwain to do?" asked Harriet 
" You can have en iv you wants to. Iv he do 
ever show his vace here agen, TU spile his looks 



vor en." 



"Do 'ee think Td have en?" cried Phoebe 
with tearful heat. " But it be hard avter thinken 
a man had been zo vond ov 'ee as never was, and 
you zo vond ov he. . . . And they'll make 
vun ov I, when they do know it, becos I did veel 
zo proud. I — I don't think I can stop to hwome 
when it be known. . . • Thease time yester- 
day he did pass along in passon's trap, and did 
stop a minit to chat zo nice as never was. It'll 
kill I when volks do talk about it" 
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" Now, look here," said Harriet, " I know how 
you do veel ; I veel the zame, do 'ee zee. At 
virst, when you told I why you'd come, I velt wild 
with 'ee. Thinks I, * Iv it hadn' been vor she, 
'twould have been all right,* and I dessay you 
did think the zame. But it baint zo ; iv it hadn' 
been you, 'twould have been zomebody else. 
Now, look zee, he have made vooils ov we, but 
the best way of payen en out be to make a vooil 
ov he. What do 'ee zay ? " 

" I — I don't know," said Phoebe. It needs an 
unsentimental mind to kneel in adoration before 
a god one day and throw mud at it the next, even 
if you have discovered that it is only clay. 

" But you must. Now look zee, he don't know 
as we've vound en out ; s'pose we zee en togeder. 
You come here, or I'll come to you, and then 
we'll zend vor en, and we'll let en have it. Ees, 
and we'll tell everybody what a vooil we have 
made ov en. Iv we don't, volks *11 think he have 
made a vooil ov we." 

Phoebe still " didn' know." She did not think 
she could face him again, but Harriet's more 
resolute mind overcame her objections, and a 
scheme was elaborated. Harriet entered into 
details with zest, and became quite bright and gay 
in anticipation of Mr. Wadsworth's ignominious 
downfall. Firstly, it was arranged that the un- 
masking of the traitor should take place in 
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Dodge's cottage, and as Phcebe remembered that 
her mother was going to Dorchester on the Fri- 
day afternoon, two days later, Friday evening was 
chosen. More fortunate still, it happened to be 
one of Mr. Wads worth's courting-nights, and 
Phoebe, as usual, was to receive him in the front 
parlour as if nothing had happened, was to submit 
to his endearments and simulate her old joy in 
them — alas ! that it should be old — while Harriet 
was to play the eavesdropper until she could make 
a dramatic entry. Harriet took it upon herself to 
see that he would regret playing with the tender 
feelings of two foolishly-fond maidens. 

Harriet insisted on Phoebe's staying to tea, and 
afterwards accompanied her to Piddleham, and 
again and again impressed upon her the necessity 
of not betraying to Mr. Wads worth by look or 
sign her knowledge of his perfidy. " Now, you 
promise, certain sure ? " asked Harriet for the 
twentieth time as they parted with an affectionate 
kiss, and Phoebe promised. 

The depth of their affection for the deceiver 
could be judged by their bearing. Harriet had 
almost forgotten her loss in her enthusiasm for 
his discomfiture ; Phoebe was trying to imagine 
what life would be without " dear Bert." On her 
return home she gave herself up to misery, and 
found the condolences of her friend Maggie hard 
to bear. It was impossible, she thought, that she 
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could go through with her task, and wished she 
had not promised, but she dreaded Harriet's 
fierce scorn and derision. She felt really ill, and 
her pale face and sad eyes alarmed her mother ; 
but, for the present, she would confess nothing. 



CHAPTER III 

ON Friday morning Phoebe saw the twice- 
perjured deceiver for a moment, and re- 
ceived his assurance that he should be with her 
soon after seven that evening. '* You look pale, 
my dear, but you'll veel better thease evenen 
when I be near you," he said with a laugh. Phoebe 
tried to laugh too, but she could not. Two days 
ago she answered all his moods as a mirror 
answers facial expression ; when he was gay and 
merry she was full of good spirits, when he was 
serious or discontented she sympathised. Was 
he not her king? 

It may be said by way ot parenthesis that he 
was, and the king knew it well, but the converse 
did not hold true ; she was not his queen, only his 
very adoring subject 

" Baint you veelen well ?" he asked, seeing she 
was not as responsive as usual. 

"Not very," she replied with a guilty blush. 

" Well, I shall liven 'ee up thease evenen, my 
own little lollipop. Mother baint to hwome, be 

she ? " 

198 
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" No ; she be gone to Dorchesten" 

"All the better. Well, adoo^ me cheer ^ as 
the French do zay/' he said, and kissed his hand 
airily to her. 

Two girls gossiping in the road saw this 
gallantry. What wonder that they sighed with 
envy. To be courted by Mr. Wadsworth was 
something that raised any girl to heights of dig- 
nity. Even Phoebe for the moment forgot his 
treachery in the salute. It was hard to realise 
that her pot of honey was transmuted into poison. 
All morning she felt guiltily ashamed of her- 
self She could not divest her mind of the idea 
that it was a treacherous part she was about to 
play, and she went out after dinner to meet Har- 
riet, hoping that she would not come. 

But in that she was disappointed. Harriet had 
walked all the way, and was waiting for Phoebe. 
She was in capital spirits ; she seized Phoebe, and 
embraced her with much vehemence, and talked 
boisterously, while Phoebe walked by her side, 
gloomy and monosyllabic. 

'* Why, how glum you be," said Harriet pre- 
sently. " I can zee how it be with 'ee. You do 
think that rascal was zo nice you can hardly vind 
it in your heart to pay en out." 

" Well, do 'ee zee " 

" Let I tell 'ee that it be a zin to veel as you 
do 'bout en. He be a bad un, and it be your 
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duty as a Christian to make en suffer a bit vor 
it — you can't make en suffer as he do deserve* 
Why, he wouldn' have been above marryen ov we 
unbeknownst to one another, and then where 
should we be ? Why, iv he'd married both ov 
we, he'd have been transported vor it, and be it 
any worse than deceiven we like he have?" 

*' No— o— o," said Phoebe, 

"And beside, what vun the other maids will 
have when they do hear how he have treated 'ee, 
iv you don't pay en out P'raps you be diffrent, 
but I could never bear vor rfie other maids to 
laugh when they do zee I comen." 

That was enough. Harriet had hit upon the 
right chord, and Phoebe for the time was more 
embittered than Harriet It was the thought of 
"the other maids" and their sneers that was in- 
tolerable- 

As it was quite possible Mr. Wadsworth might 
be met with on the highway, Phoebe conducted 
Harriet by way of the fields and the Church 
Wood, and reached the cotts^e by getting 
through the fence into the back garden. Phoebe 
showed her fellow-conspirator into the parlour 
with the stereotyped phrase, and Harriet, who 
prided herself on "knowing manners as well as 
anybody," responded according to rule, and in 
addition tried, though phrases failed her, and she 
had to fall back on ejaculations, to express her 
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intense admiration for two oleographic almanacs 
on the wall — one, a harmony in red and yellow, 
entitled " Harvest-time," having for subject a 
baby asleep among the sheaves ; the other, a 
beautifully bright picture, with blue predominat- 
ing, was the " Return of the Prodigal Son," who, 
judging by his sleek appearance and spotless, 
purple robe, must have sown his wild oats in 
El Dorado. ** Iv there be one thing I can tell," 
said Harriet, "it be a good pictur, and thik 
' Prodigal Son ' be reely beautiful." 

They had tea, and Harriet was shown over the 
house, after which arrangements were made to 
receive Mr. Wadsworth in a befitting manner. 
" It will be zo good as a play," said Harriet, who 
laughed loud and long over each detail. 

Almost to the minute Mr. Wadsworth came. 
Phoebe, who had been listening for his knock 
with a palpitating heart, gave a gasp and 
trembled as she went to open the door to him. 
He caught her by the shoulders, and playfully 
shook her. "Well, fpte cheer, how be.^" he 
said. " Be you ready .^" 

"Come — come into the parlour, will *ee, 
Bert } " 

" Bain't you comen out, me cheer} " 

" No— o thank'ee, Bert, dear ; mother didn' 
want I to leave the house, do 'ee zee. And I — I 
bain't very well." 
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'* Oh, very well, little duckie mine," and taking 
her by the waist he led her into the room. 
"Mind, iv I stay here with 'ee, mam'selle" — 
Herbert made love in three languages — "youll 
have to come and sit on me knee." 

Phoebe shook her head, and the ghost of a 
smile flickered round her mouth. And then a 
little resentment came to aid and brace her as 
she thought, if accident had not intervened, on 
the next evening he would have repeated this 
tenderness — to another girl. 

** You won't ? Then I must make 'ee. You 
be shy thease evenen, bain't you, sweetums.^" 
and Mr. Wadsworth seized her, and, after some 
show of resistance from her, placed her on his 
knee, and gave her a ride to Banbury Cross. 
Then he kissed her again and again, lavishing 
upon her a good selection of those terms of en- 
dearment, culled from Latin, French, and English 
sources, which he always had at command, round- 
ing off his sentences with a variety of amatory 
exercises. Ah, if Mr. Wadsworth had only 
known that Nemesis lay in wait on the other 
side of the partially closed door with an eye at 
the keyhole! 

"Do *ee like I much, Bert dear.^" Phoebe 
asked, when she had summoned courage enough 
to begin to play her part. 

" Like 'ee, my new potato, like 'ee } I love 
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*ee just about I couldn' tell 'ee how much, 'cos 
there's no end to it. I love 'ee twenty million 
more times than there be drops in the sea. Do 
'ee love I that much, little Phoebums ? " 

"Ov— ov course," said Phoebe hastily. "But 
do 'ee mean it all, Bert dear?" 

" Mean it .^ Iv I swore it a million times, I 
couldn' mean it more. You be the prettiest, 
nicest, sweetest maid I ever zeen, or anybody 
ever zeen. Now kiss I vor it" 

'* Did — did *ee ever like another maid, Bert ? " 

" Me ? 'Course I never. Zes I to meself," 
and here Mr. Wadsworth sighed portentously; 
** zes I, many's the time : * I shall never have 
a maid becos I shall never vind one to me 
liken. Iv I vind a pretty one, she'll be stoopid, 
and I couldn' stand a stoopid wife ; and iv I vind 
a clever one, she'll be zo ugly as zin.' But when 
I zees you, my little beauty — the very virst time 
in fack — zes I, * That's the maid vor you, me 
bwoy, iv you can get her ; but ten to one she's 
engaged already.' " 

Who could have believed, thought Phoebe, that 
this was not honey. It was past belief deceit 
could clothe itself in such a fair guise. Resent- 
ment at last burst into flame, and she enticed him 
deeper and deeper. 

" Zomebody said to I t'other day, Bert dear, as 
a clever veller like you wasn' content with one." 

L.V. o 
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" What vooil was that ? " Mr. Wadsworth 
simulated indignation as readily as love. '' Td 
knock any veller down as said that to I. I never 
zo much as held up me little vinger to another 
maid, never. I did never care vor any but you, 
my ickle sweetums," and Mr. Wadsworth paused 
to indulge in novel feats of osculation. Taking 
Phoebe's head between his hands, and all the 
while making a humming sound expressive of 
unutterable delight in the process, he kissed her 
on the mouth, gently put back her head, and 
kissed her chin, turned her face to the right to 
bestow a kiss on that cheek, then to the left, then 
bent her head down to kiss her brow, and, as a 
finale, returned to her lips again, and bestowed 
ten or a dozen resounding smacks without pause 
for breath. " There, that be how much I love 
'ee, me cheer ^' he said, as he drew a long 
breath. 

He looked up with a start — into the face of 
Harriet. 

It was the most favourable moment, she 
thought, to make a dramatic entry, and silently 
stepping into the room she had stood for half a 
minute unobserved, so absorbed was Mr. Wads- 
worth in his amorous outburst 

It was a complete success, a really excellent 
dramatic situation ; and it was only by a grreat 
effort that Harriet was able to restrain herself 
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from laughing outright at the sight of his wide- 
open mouth and staring eyes. 

"Good evenen, Bert dear. How be?" said 
Harriet with a mocking smile on her face. 

"Good — good evenen," said Mr. Wadsworth. 
He pushed Phoebe from him and rose up. 
Phoebe, hardly daring to look at him, sat down, 
her face pale, and her limbs trembling. 

" You don't zim zo pleased as usual to zee I, 
my dear," went on Harriet in excellent enjoy- 
ment. " You generally had a kiss or two ready 
on the shortest notice. Have I offended 'ee, my 
darlen Bert?" 

Poor Bert ! he felt as helpless as a caged bird. 
If he could only have had either of them alone 
for five minutes, he was sure he had eloquence 
enough to make the worse appear the better 
reason. But as it was 

" How be ?" he said with a painful grin. 

•' Quite well, me dear ; how be you ? But 
zims to I, I beared 'ee zayen just now that you 
did never care vor no other maid. Be that it ? 
Zims I've heard zomethen like that avore, my 
darlen. 'Twas only last wik you told I you cared 
vor nobody but I." 

Front of brass though he had, Mr. Wadsworth 
felt the situation intolerable. The only way out 
of the difficulty that he could see was to become 
the aggrieved person, and get away as quickly as 
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possible. With well-feigned anger, he snatched 
up his hat and jammed it fiercdy on his head. 
" Zims to I," he cried, "that you two have played 
a dirty trick, I'll gwo ; Til have nothen more to 
zay to either ov 'ee. I've been deceived in you^'' 
turning to Phoebe with an air of sorrowful in- 
dignation. 

" Don't be in a hurry, dearest Bert," and 
Harriet put her back against the door. ''We 
both be zo vond ov 'ee we couldn' let 'ee gwo 
yet Zit down, do 'ee now, my darlen. We 
couldn' think ov parten with 'ee yet 'Ees," and 
Harriet's passion burst out, ''you did think we 
be two vooils ov maids and you could play your 
rizzle-razzle tricks with we just as you liked. But 
who be the vooil I should like to know ? Who 
do look the vooil ? We have had a nice game 
with 'ee, my man, haven' us, Phoebe ? Thought 
he was taken we in, two pore zaft heads, did 
Mister Her-bert Wads--worth, Esquire — called 
we all zorts of vooil names he did s'pose we 
should think grand. Didn' us lai^h about 'em, 
Phoebe } Lat'n, he calls 'em. Ha ! ha I Never 
cared vor no other maid he tells both ov we, and 
we knowed what a gurt lie it be. And the money 
he spends on we! Spends two bob apiece vor 
rings, and treats Phoebe to half a bottle ov pop. 
You med be the Zquire spenden your money zo 
vree. Who be the vooil, Mr. Wadsworth ? ' He 
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do talk zo vine,' Phoebe used to zay, *as I can 
hardly believe, my dear, it baint reel.' Didn' you, 
my dear ? " 

'''Ees," said Phoebe, lost in admiration at the 
skill of Harriet's attack. 

"I'll have nothen more to zay to either ov *ee," 
said Mr. Wadsworth, trying to summon up a 
little dignity. "I've had my vun out ov 'ee, ha ! 
ha!" 

" Well, iv you've had zo much as we, you have 
enjyed it. But I wonder who'll have the most 
now. Eh, Phoebe ? Won't you have zome vun 
in the choir Zunday } " 

" Everybody shall know," said Phoebe. " I 
can tell 'ee, Bert, you be a bad un. I can assure 
'ee everybody shall know.^" 

" Everybody shall know," said Harriet grimly. 
"What zay, Phoebe, shall us keep en here till 
your mother do come back.^" 

** Don't 'ee, vor heaven's sake ! " cried Phoebe ; 
" why, she'd kill en ! Not that he don't deserve 
it; but I don't want mother up vor murder." 

Above everything, Mr. Wadsworth felt dis- 
inclined to face another woman. " Iv you don't 
get away vrom thik door and let I get out ov 
your comp'ny, you'll be sorry vor it," he said 
darkly. "You be two indecent vemales." 

" Indecent be we ? " screamed Harriet, whom 
the word roused to fury. " I'll give 'ee indecent, 
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my vine veller. I'll show *ee who's indecent. 
Here you can gwo," and she opened the door 
wide. 

Mr. Wadsworth took advants^e of the open- 
ing. ** Well," he said with a taunting laugh, " I 
be glad to get out ov your indecent comp'ny." 

'' Oh, be you ?" said Harriet, and as he passed 
out of the room into the little lobby she knocked 
off his hat and gave him a resounding blow be- 
tween the shoulders from a switch she had con- 
cealed behind her. ''Come on, Phcebe," she 
called, laughing loudly. '' Have 'ee your stick 
ready ? " 

Mr. Wadsworth, saying something profane, 
picked up his hat and made for the door with 
more celerity than dignity. It was almost daric 
in the passage, and while he was trying to open 
the door a can of water was flung over him, and 
again Harriet's strident laugh rang out ** Look 
'ere," he said, as he fumbled with the door, ** I 
don't want to hit no vemales, but '* 

** Oh, you aint pertic'lar," cried Harriet ; " but 
you can come and try iv you like. Bring some 
more watter, quick, Phoebe." 

Mr. Wadsworth found the latch, opened the 
door, and stepped out There were a few people 
in sight, and he walked with his usual swaggering 
step to the garden-gate. But to his horror the 
girls — Phcebe, it must be confessed, coerced by 




' He quickened his pace, but the girls followed." 
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Harriet — followed, and another jug of water 
came flying over him. He turned with a snarl, 
but it did not intimidate them. He quickened 
his pace, but still the girls followed, and Harriet's 
rousing laughter brought out the neighbours. 
"You'd deceive two pore maids, would 'ee.^" 
and this time a stone followed him. "Come 
on, Phoebe," cried Harriet ; " we'll give en a 
thrashen, and follow en to the passon's," and 
Harriet hastened after him. 

All the village seemed to have been brought 
into the street to witness his humiliation, it 
seemed to Mr. Wads worth. "What be the 
matter ? " they cried, and Harriet answered, 
"He be a rascal, he be. He have had a drap 
ov watter, but he ought to be ducked. I'll 
teach en to deceive two pore maids," and coming 
up to him she cut him across the shoulders 
again and again. 

He turned upon her, and tried to grasp the 
switch. " Oh, you'd strike a woman, would 'ee, 
you coward!" she cried, striking him again. 
" Come on, Phoebe, and give it to en while I 
hold en." 

With laughter and jeers assailing him, the 
water dripping from him, and Harriet behind, it 
was the very quintessence of wormwood, and 
Mr. Wads worth gave up. He ran a few yards, 
leapt a fence, and disappeared, leaving Harriet to 
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regale our village with her version of what had 
led up to the scene. Mr. Wadsworth was de- 
throned. 

For some days Mr. Wadsworth attempted to 
brazen it out, and used all his eloquence in trying 
to impress his version on the neighbourhood. 
But it was in vain ; he could neither laugh it nor 
explain it away. Everybody met him with a 
smile or a witticism, and he was ever after known 
as '' Nay-plus-ulter " among us. He endured it 
for a fortnight, and then gave a week's notice, and 
it is said our vicar spoke to him very strongly on 
the unmanly part he had played. He shook off 
the dust of our village* " thik God-forsaken, 
stinken hole," and took service with the doctor 
at Shubury, nine miles away. 

Phoebe is now, after two years' mourning, 
engaged again, this time to Jan Pollings, a very 
decent lad. But there is no glamour about this 
second courtship. . The young men of our village, 
fine lads though they be, have not at cooEinund 
any of the sweet phrases that made Mr. Wads- 
worth's endearments, although insincere, so very 
precious to sentimental maids. 
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